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THE WEEK. 


LORD SALISBURY has made two 
important speeches within a 
week in the City of London. 
The first was that which he 
delivered yesterday week at the banquet in honour 
of Lord Kitchener given at the Mansion House. It 
fell to the Prime Minister’s lot to propose the 
Sirdar’s health. In discharging this duty, which he 
did both gracefully and heartily, Lord Salisbury 
announced that he had that afternoon received from 
the French Minister an intimation that the French 
Government had come to the conclusion that the 
occupation of Fashoda was of no sort of value to the 
Republic, and that they had resolved that that 
occupation must cease. Whilst complimenting the 
French Government on the wisdom they had thus 
shown, Lord Salisbury said that he did not wish it 
to be understood that all causes of controversy 
between the two countries had been removed. That, 
probably, was not the case. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME, 





LorpD SALISBURY'S second speech, made at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet on Wednesday evening, was 
satisfactory in many ways—not least by its failure 
to satisfy the aspirations either of the Jingoes of 
England or the reactionaries of Continental Europe. 
His sympathetic allusion to the murder of the 
Empress of Austria gave him the opportunity of re- 
ferring to the impending Anti-Anarchist Conference, 
and of indicating that, though England had agreed 
to join in it, our traditions of personal liberty might 
stand in the way of our acceptance of the measures 
of suppression which foreign Powers were likely to 
propose. He congratulated the nation on the results 
of the wars in the Soudan and’ on the Indian 
frontier—though his declarations as to the per- 
manent safety effected by the latter must still, we 
fear, be taken with some reserve—and he paid a 
tribute, which was unquestionably well deserved, 
to the Admirals for their achievement of peace in 
Crete, and to Admiral Noel most of all. But the 
central interest of the speech was, of course, his 
reference to our difficulty with France. The danger of 
war, he declared had been exaggerated by the Press on 
both sides of the Channel; and the preparations did 
not mean, as was supposed in some quarters, that 
we were about to seize Syria or Crete, or to proclaim 
4 Protectorate over Egypt. The bare suggestion of 
the possibility of the last-named step was hailed by 
the audience with enthusiasm; but Lord Salisbury 
hastened to point out that, though our battlefields 





in Egypt strengthen our position there, we cannot 
take the step unless foreign Powers force it on us. 
The war preparations continue, he said, because of 
the general uncertainty of foreign affairs—the 
“decaying nations,” the Imperialism of America (to 
which, however, his tone was sympathetic), the 
many possible causes of war which, in spite of the 
Czar’s Conference, are to be’ seen ahead. We must 
be prepared for them, and recollect that a strong 
navy was vital to our existence as a colonial and 
maritime Power. It is noticeable that the speech 
contained no reference to China. 





LorD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, the Viceroy-desig- 
nate of India, was entertained at dinner on Monday 
evening by the Royal Societies’ Club. In responding 
to the toast of his health, he said that for many 
years his private recreation had been the study of 
Asiatic politics and geography. India had always 
seemed to him to be the pivot and centre of our 
Imperial system. Ours was an Asiatic empire, before 
and beyond everything else, and the man who had 
never been east of Suez did not know what the 
British Empire was. It strikes us that this state- 
ment is precisely one of those which go far to 
explain why Lord Curzon, despite his abilities and 
his many good qualities, has never been exactly 
popular among those who have been associated with 
him in public life. It is a satisfaction to everybody 
to know that Lord Curzon has prepared himself 
for the duties of his high office by years of study 
of Asiatic questions; but something more than 
mere study and personal observation is required 
to make a man a statesman. There must be, in addi- 
tion, breadth of view, accurate deduction from facts, 
and moderation of statement. These qualities are 
not conspicuous in the absurd declaration that no- 
body knows what the British Empire is unless he has 
been in India. That is rather the pompous platitude of 
a globe-trotter, and Lord Curzon is so much more 
than a mere globe-trotter that we are sorry that 
he should have committed himself to an assertion 
which, if it were true, would disqualify many of his 
most eminent colleagues for the work of governing 
the empire. Lord Palmerston, no doubt, went to an 
equally dangerous extreme in the opposite direction 
when he declared that he cared absolutely nothing 
for the opinion on political questions of the man 
who had visited the place which was affected by 
those questions. The truth lies midway between 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Curzon. 





Tue Royal Commission on the London Water 
Question resumed its sittings after the recess on 
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Monday. The first question considered was that of 
inter-connection between the systems of the different 
companies. Evidence upon this point was given by 
Mr. Collins, the engineer of the New River Company. 
The witness stated that it was quite practicable 
from an engineering point of view to connect all the 
water systems of the metropolis, but he stated that 
at the times of greatest pressure scarcely any of the 
companies had water to spare. Mr. Hollams, the 
legal adviser to the associated companies, said that 
in their opinion the proposed inter-connection was 
unnecessary, but the companies were prepared to 
carry it out as a measure of precaution. On Tues- 
day Sir H. Knight gave evidence similar in effect to 
that of Mr. Hollams. Speaking of the famine in the 
East of London, he declared that it was not the water 
company which had broken down. The trouble was 
due to the ridiculous system of building houses 
without cisterns. 


THE usual visit of ceremony paid by the Lord 
Mayor to the Judges was this year rendered memor- 
able by the strong and timely denunciation of the 
frauds of the practised company promoter which 
the Lord Chief Justice took occasion to deliver. 
Of course, the Lord Mayor might object that 
the evils in question are not the work of “the 
City” proper, but of a certain limited class of 
financiers, aided more or less voluntarily by dis- 
tinguished amateurs in business—Peers and others— 
and quite involuntarily by the speculative or 
unbusinesslike sections of the general public. But 
it is well—considering how rudimentary the con- 
dition of ethics appears to be in this province— 
that the world should be reminded that over- 
capitalisation is itself a fraud, even when the 
enterprise is sound in itself; that it is immoral 
to go to allotment with inadequate capital 
and issue debentures secretly to make up the 
deficiency ; and that it is also immoral for a man 
to turn his business into a company and take his 
payment in debentures amounting to its full value 
or more. Lord Russell indicated that speedy 
legislation was desirable, and that the law might 
enforce disclosure of all information needful for 
intending investors in new companies, and also 
disclosure by all persons in a fiduciary position of 
any separate interest possessed by them which might 
conflict with that of the shareholders as a whole. 
It remains to be seen whether the party which exists 
to defend vested interests will decide that company 
promoting is one of them, or will clear itself from 
recent stains by a prompt response to the Lord 
Chief Justice’s appeal. 


THE Irish National Federation held a conference 
in Dublin on Wednesday to consider the action 
which Nationalists ought to take in the elections for 
the new County Councils. We rejoice to note a 
very improved tone characterising the utterances of 
the Irish leaders on this most important question. 
Mr. William O’Brien seems to complain of the criti- 
cisms of English newspapers (amongst whom we sup- 
pose THE SPEAKER is included) ; but it is plain that 
those criticisms—which were made in pure solicitude 
for the success of Ireland, and which those who have 
sacrificed much for the Home Rule cause had some 
right to offer—have had a good effect, since they 
have helped to recall Irish leaders to a sense of 
their responsibilities. Mr. O’Brien now agrees with 
Mr. Redmond that the Nationalists should show 
some consideration for the non-Nationalist minority 
in the representation on the new councils. This is 
more like the Mr. O'Brien of the past, who was 
distinguished for a broad and tolerant spirit. Mr. 
Dillon, too, is now willing to admit the desir- 
ability in certain cases of electing good and useful 
men to the council who may not be Nationalists. 
Of course in Nationalist districts the complexion of 
the council will necessarily be preponderantly 
Nationalist, but if this principle is acted upon, of 








not excluding men absolutely on account of their 
politics, the first County Council will be a succes; 
and will furnish the best argument for Home Rule 
that can be adduced. 


Mr. HooLey has been under examination again 
in the Court of Bankruptcy this week, and has 
again made statements of a remarkable character 
affecting several well-known public men. One of 
these statements referred to the payment of sums, 
amounting in all to £17,500, to Mr. H. H. Marks, the 
proprietor and editor of The Financial News. Mr, 
Hooley denied that he gave money to Mr. Marks to 
induce him to abstain from writing against him jp 
The Financial News. He would not say whether 
the payment was in virtue of a _ preconcerted 
arrangement. The only reason why he gave Mr. 
Marks the money was that Mr. Marks was a friend 
of his. Witness admitted that it was a fact that 
about the time of his receiving this token of friend- 
ship Mr. Marks ceased to publish unfavourable 
comments on the Hooley companies. It is, of course, 
only fair to Mr. Marks and to the other persons who 
have been mentioned in connection with the Hooley 
case to wait until they have denied upon oath the 
statements made by the bankrupt before assuming 
that those statements are correct. 





THE jury who have been inquiring into the 
circumstances attending the death of the late Mr. 
Harold Frederic, the novelist, have returned a verdict 
of manslaughter against Mrs. Mills, the professional 
“ Christian Scientist” who attended Mr. Frederic in 
his last illness, and his friend, Miss Lyon, who 
induced him to accept Mrs. Mills’s ministration. 
There can be no doubt that the question of the 
practices of the persons calling themselves Christian 
Scientists is a very grave one, and that it demands 
the careful attention of those who are responsible 
for the health of the community, but we are sorry 
that this attention should have been drawn to the 
matter by a verdict of manslaughter. There is no 
reason to suppose that Miss Lyon was not firmly 
convinced that Christian Scientist treatment would 
be beneficial to Mr. Frederic, and Mr. Frederic 
himself seems to have shared that opinion. Mrs. 
Mills, who took money for her services, stands, of 
course, in a different position from Miss Lyon. 


THE Times of Wednesday contained a very 
remarkable letter from Sir Edward Russell on a 
notable change now in progress in English religious 
life. The “ experimental religion ” which character- 
ised those whom our grandfathers loosely called 
“Methodists”—the older Evangelicals within the 
Establishment, the more pious members of most 
of the Nonconformist sects—has now, he tells us, 
been replaced in the Anglican Church by a form 
of faith which looks mainly to the sacraments 
and the ‘priest. A larger proportion of Anglicans 
than at any previous period now believe that & 
miracle occurred at their baptism, that Divine 
grace is to be sought chiefly through the sacraments, 
and that their souls’ health is to be kept up not 
through spiritual exercise or meditation but through 
frequent confession and absolution. No such change 
has occurred in Scotland or among Irish Protestants, 
and it portends, in Sir Edward Russell’s opinion, & 
split in the English Church, and the secession of & 
considerable section to the Nonconformists. 


THat such a change is taking place must be 
manifest to anyone who habitually attends an 
Anglican church of what is now the most usual 
type—that is, where the service is not Low, but 1s, 
nevertheless, not very High. Partly, we think, a 
may be due to the decline of introspection, an@, 
indeed, of the systematised theology which was 
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preached by the older Evangelicals; partly to the | obscure Republican deputy for the island of 
stress now laid on work — philanthropic and | Réunion, and the prospect of an _ exciting 


otherwise—rather than on thought and feeling; 
and, apart from questions of religion, we can- 
not but regard the decline with alarm, in view 
of the national morals and conscience, which 
assuredly the old “ spiritual experience ’—whatever 
else it did—strengthened in a way not otherwise 
attainable. But one cannot help taking Sir Edward 
Russell’s view with some reserve. It must not be 
supposed that the Evangelicals he speaks of were 
ever anything like the majority in the Church. 
It does not follow that feelings are not felt because 
they are not spoken of: a more refined age has got 
rid of much of that display of spiritual feeling which 
was apt to offend sensitive spectators. It would 
be absurd, for instance, to suppose that a devout 
Roman Catholic can have no “ spiritual experience ” ; 
yet many devout Roman Catholics would answer 
Sir Edward Russell’s description as well as many 
sincere Anglicans. 


THE American elections, which took 
place on Tuesday, do not appear 
to indicate any great change in the 
political feeling of the electorate, or any strong 
opinion—unless it be in parts of the West—on 
the national issues at present before the country. 
The Democrats have gained a considerable number 
of seats in the House of Representatives, over forty 
in all—notably in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois. The Republicans can show some set- 
off for these losses in the shape of seats gained 
in California, Michigan, Indiana, the Dakotas, Dela- 
ware, and elsewhere. The net result is to reduce 
considerably the former Republican majority of 
fifty-six in the House; but we cannot regard the 
results as determined mainly by national issues, 
except so far as the shameful mismanagement of 
the War Department may have affected doubtful 
voters. The Middle West was cnly driven from the 
Democratic faith two years ago by the adoption of 
the free silver platform, and its partial return we 
take to mean that Silverism is dying. The Demo- 
cratic victory in New York City indicates that 
Tammany has profited by its victory last year, and 
that many New York business men regard free silver 
as a dead issue, though opinions in Wall Street seem 
to differ on this point. Local causes, too, are largely 
answerable for the closeness of the poll in the 
State, as they are for the Republican decline in 
Pennsylvania. Large Republican gains are reported 
from the Pacific coast states, and credited to 
Imperialist feeling, though we suspect some exag- 
geration here. The indefiniteness of the national 
verdict as a whole is exhibited by the fact that, 
though the Republicans lose Congressmen, they 
make gains in the State legislatures, and therefore 
secure the majority in the United States Senate. 


ABROAD. 


THE negotiations of the Peace Commission mean- 
while are at a stand—the Spanish Commissioners 
having apparently hoped for a sort of plebiscite in 
America against expansion. As we point out else- 
where, the disregard of national issues shown in the 
elections must be taken as acquiescence in the Im- 
perialism of the Government. The country has not 
said No, but has talked about other matters, so we 
must suppose it means Yes. The United States, 
it is understood, will not take over the Cuban debt, 
and will insist on the cession of the whole of the 
Philippines; and Spain will have to give way. 





THE decision of the French Government to with- 
draw the Marchand expedition from Fashoda, which 
was announced in the Chamber on Friday of last 
week, has been received with resignation by the 
French public and the more responsible portion 
of the Paris Press. An interpellation on the subject, 
announced and then dropped by the Count de Mun, 


debate attracted a large audience — including 
a considerable contingent from the Embassies 
—to the Palais Bourbon on Tuesday afternoon. 
But M. Brunet also dropped the subject, and the 
Press commends him for so doing. Nevertheless, 
the extreme irritation exhibited against England 
would hardly be of good augury for the immediate 
future of Anglo-French relations, even apart from 
the military preparations which continue actively on 
both sides of the Channel. The approach of the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 no doubt makes for the 
preservation of peace—these triumphs of civilisation 
have so commonly disappointed the hopes of their 
promoters that it is interesting to find a contrary 
effect for once—and the more sober part of the Paris 
Press declares that the friction is all the fault of the 
British Government, and that France is ready to 
come to an understanding on all the questions now 
unsettled between the Governments. The impres- 
sion produced by Lord Salisbury’s speech, moreover, 
seems rather favourable than otherwise. On the other 
hand, the soreness exhibited by Major Marchand in 
his speech at Cairo is doubtless felt very generally 
in France; and it has been exhibited in the declaration 
of the Temps that his expedition must not be with- 
drawn by way of the Nile, where it would be 
exposed to the critical gaza and inconvenient 
assistance of British officials, nor by way of 
Abyssinia, since Menelik would then be a spectator 
of the humiliation of France; but that permission 
should be obtained for its retirement vid Berber 
and Suakim. However, it,seems that the French 
Government prefers to withdraw the mission by 
way of the Sobat and Jibutil. 


Apart from the Fashoda Question, France is 
calming down. The Chamber received the Ministerial 
declaration of Friday week with sobriety and 
seriousness, and the maladroit attack of M. Mirman 
on the Government gave M. Dupuy the opportunity 
to make an effective reply and secure a decided vote 
of confidence. The Ministry adopts the social and 
financial programme of its predecessor, and upholds 
the honour of the army by promising to punish the 
attacks of the extreme Dreyfusards. The inquiry 
ordered by the Court of Cassation as to the evidence 
giveninthe Dreyfus case has been proceeding in secret, 
but theindications generally arefavourable to the final 
success of the revisionists. Still, we do not know what 
desperate steps the fanatical or interested defenders 
of the General Staff may not be tempted to take. 
The shrieks of such papers as the IJntransigeant 
would be incitements to assassination, if one could 
imagine them capable of influencing anyone with 
the grit requisite for an assassin, But the reported 
plot to murder MM. Sarrien, De Pressensé, and other 
eminent advocates of revision, whether it be real 
or imaginary, is, unhappily, only too consistent with 
the fatuous wickedness exhibited at every stage in 
the scandal. 


THE trial of Luccheni, the Anarchist assassin of 
the Empress of Austria, took place on Thursday at 
Geneva. The question whether he had accomplices 
was not cleared up, but he was convicted 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life—the 
punishment of death not existing in the canton 
of Geneva. His defiant attitude alone would 
have ensured the full penalty, but we fear that 
the fact that it could be no greater—and, indeed, 
the treatment of Anarchists in Switzerland gener- 
ally—may engage the attention of the coming Con- 
ference with results unfavourable to the independence 
of the little commonwealth. In the interest of that 
independence it is most undesirable that changes in 
its legislation—and especially in its cantonal and 





If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
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which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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domestic legislation—should be forced upon it by 
the pressure of the great military Powers of 
Europe. 

Tue tendency of current events in both halves of 
the Dual Monarchy seems to make for a temporary 
settlement of the immediate difficulties, which will 
only accentuate the tendency to disintegration. 
Both in Austria and in Hungary the majority of the 
Legislature appears disposed to accept the financial 
arrangement or Compromise—now long overdue— 
but the Slavs in the Reichsrath exact a heavy price 
for their assent; the Czechs, in particular, are 
stated to have sent in a list of no less than 
thirty demands of an aggressively Nationalist type. 
The grant of any one of these will be 
a further irritant to German feeling in Bo- 
hemia and elsewhere, but some will have to 
be conceded, nevertheless. In Hungary, again, 
though the Government has a Parliamentary 
majority for the Compromise, a popular agitation in 
favour of a separate Customs system for Hungary, 
conducted chiefly by M. Kossuth, is said to have 
produced astounding manifestations of enthusiasm. 
Perhaps the oddest feature of the struggle is the 
wholesale secession among the German minority in 
Austria from the Church of Rome to the Old 
Catholics, on the ground that—the Clerical Germans 
of the majority being allied with the Slavs—the 
Church of Rome is not national or Germanic enough 
for the German patriots of Austria. 


THE Admirals have had their own way in Crete, 
despite the protests of the Porte, and have been 
permitted by the Powers to speed the departing 
Turkish Governor and the remainder of the Turkish 
troops. They have also executed some of the 
rioters of Candia—murderers, doubtless, but victims 
of social mismanagement if ever criminals were so— 
and have effectually restored order. Austria and 
Germany have consented to the appointment of 
Prince George of Greece as Governor—though, in 
order to save the susceptibilities of the Porte, he 
will not at present have that title—and so the new 
order has at last begun. 


THE German Emperor has visited Damascus, and 
starts to-day on his homeward journey, after 
setting up a good deal of friction in the Turkish 
Empire and sowing the seeds of new troubles in the 
East. The piece of land presented to the German 
Catholics was only acquired with difficulty ; it was a 
purchase, not a present from the Sultan; and it 
is believed that the Pope does not favour the 
implied infringement on the privileges of France. 
Moreover, the Kaiser's extraordinary announcement 
that he is the friend of the Sultan and three 
hundred million Mussulmans, putting aside its 
moral aspect, is hardly of good omen for the future 
quiescence of Turkey or the future relations of 
Germany and Russia. Having perturbed the East, 
the Kaiser has been suspected of an intention to 
perturb the West also by a visit to Cadiz, which 
would be interpreted as an expression of sympathy 
for the Spanish Government. It is not easy to see, 
however, how such a visit could have any sub- 
stantial political significance—unless, indeed, it bore 
on the future of Morocco. 


ANOTHER Bismarck book, by the 
person most concerned in the 
Prince’s reputation, is an- 
nou iced for publication on the 29th inst. by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. “ Bismarck, the Man and the 
Statesman,” is “ the reflections and reminiscences of 
Otto, Prince von Bismarck, written and dictated by 
himself after his retirement.’ The work has been 
translated under the competent superintendence of 


LITERATURE, etc. 





— 


Mr. A. J. Butler, who, by the way, is also known 
as the translator of Marbot’s Memoirs and as 
Dante scholar, and who has just been appointed 
to the chair of Italian Language and Literature jp 
University College, London. The vigorous style of 
the great statesman will, we imagine, admit better 
than most German prose does of effective translation - 
and of the interest of the matter it is superfluous to 
speak. We trust that the Prince may render it 
possible for historians to present a more attractive 
sketch of him than that which has been given us by 
his Boswell. 





AmonG other volumes shortly to be published we 
notice “Sketches from Memory,” by G. A. Story, 
A.R.A. (Chatto & Windus), which will contain 
interesting reminiscences of artists, art, and life, 
beginning with the Paris Revolution of 1848, ang 
including the Landseers, Mrs. Jameson, the historian 
and art-critic, and other personages well known in 
the history of English painting of the middle of the 
century, together with some experiences of Spain and 
much about studio life and work. The illustrations 
seem likely to be very attractive.—Mr. Fisher Unwin 
promises a novel by Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, the 
special novelist of the Yorkshire moors. Its scene 
is to be Haworth—best known to literature in 
connection with Charlotte Bronté, but seemingly a 
Jacobite centre during the ’45—and it is to deal with 
the fortunes of a reactionary squire. “ Ricroft of 
Withens” is its title—Withens, it is understood, 
being Haworth.—Mr. Unwin also promises, in the re- 
issue of the “ Children’s Library,” “ The Brown Owl,” 
by Ford Madox Hueffer, Madox Brown’s grandson, 
and “The China Cup,” by M. Felix Volkhovsky, the 
well-known Russian refugee. — “ London Impres- 
sions ”’—photogravures by Mr. William Hyde and 
essay by Mrs. Meynell—will be published very shortly 
by Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. The special 
edition is confined to fifteen copies ; of these, ten only 
will be for sale. The ordinary edition will consist of 
250 copies. The plates will then be destroyed. 





Mr. THoMAS BAYLEY POTTER 
came of a family who had long 
been among the leaders of Man- 
chester Liberalism. He was the hereditary friend of 
Cobden and—though he took a prominent part in 
that curious revolt of Manchester against the Man- 
chester School which was one of the results of the 
Crimean War—he was the heir of his economic 
opinions, his successor in the representation of Roch- 
dale, and the founder and moving spirit of the 
Cobden Club. He had done signal service both 
to America and to England in upholding the 
cause of the North during the War of Secession.— 
Sir John Goldie Taubman was Speaker of the Manx 
House of Keys, and half-brother of Sir George 
Taubman Goldie of Niger fame. He had been an 
active promoter of the welfare of the Manx State.— 
Mr. David A. Wells, for some years Special Com- 
missioner of Revenue in the United States, had 
reached eminence in various branches of learning— 
chiefly, however, as an economist. Originally 4 
Protectionist, he had been converted to Free 
Trade, and had been among the instructors of 
the Cobden Club,.—Mr. Robert Sinclair had 
been one of the younger members of the first 
generation of railway engineers. He had worked 
under Robert Stephenson, and had subsequently 
held important posts on the Caledonian snd 
Eastern Counties Railways— witnessing the de- 
velopment of the latter line into the Great Eastern. 
—Mr. Hely Bowes had been for thirty-six years the 
Paris correspondent of the Standard.—The Grand 
Duchess Maria Antonia of Tuscany was a relic of 4 
bygone ordering of Europe. Herself a Spanish 
princess, she had been married in 1833 to Leopold II., 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose desertion of his 
people’s cause in 1848 had, eleven years later, cost 
him his throne. 
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AFTER FASHODA. 





HIS has been an eventful and exciting week in 
the history of the relations of France and 
fogland. It is just a week since the French 
Government announced that Major Marchand’s ex- 
ition would be withdrawn from Fashoda. Every- 
body had anticipated this announcement, and every- 
body had declared that the question of Fashoda was 
one of almost trivial importance in comparison with 
the larger questions that lay behind it. Yet, when 
Lord Salisbury, speaking at the Mansion House, 
conveyed to the public the first formal news of the 
fact that the French flag was no longer to fly on the 
panks of the Nile, the fact itself was at once seen 
to be more important than men had imagined. The 
withdrawal from Fashoda did not, of course, settle 
the controversies to which the Marchand expedition 
has given rise; but the moment the news of the 
French decision to put an end to this particular 
incident was made known, men realised that the 
sting had been taken out of a very ugly wound. 
In this country we were helped in our appreciation 
of the importance of the decision taken by the 
French Government by seeing in what manner that 
decision was treated in Paris. There was no dis- 
position to minimise its character among the leading 
journalists and politicians of the French capital. 
Qn the contrary, they were almost too frank—too 
frank, we mean, from the point of view of the 
national dignity—in bewailing the cruelty and 
humiliation of the blow which had been inflicted 
upon their pride. If Englishmen had desired a great 
triumph over a persistent foe, they could hardly have 
wished for a@ more complete acknowledgment of 
their victory than that which was to be found in the 
French press of all shades of opinion last Saturday 
and Sunday. We do not refer to this great outburst 
of feeling on the part of our neighbours in order to 
gloat over what they regard as their humiliation. 
But if we are to measure aright the full significance 
of the act of withdrawal by France from Fashoda we 
must see how it has been regarded by Frenchmen 
themselves. Viewed in this light we must admit 
that Lord Salisbury has secured a triumph so sub- 
stantial that it ought to enable our Government to 
deal in the most considerate and conciliatory manner 
with those other questions between ourselves and 
France that still remain for settlement. The step 
taken by the French Cabinet has regularised the 
situation; it has brought the whole subject of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and the Nile within the domain of 
diplomacy, and it ought to put all thought of war 
out of the minds of both peoples. 

Yet this has not been quite the immediate effect 
of the evacuation of Fashoda by the French. In 
Paris there has been an almost unexampled display 
of bitterness towards this country, even on the part 
of sober and level-headed public men to whom we 
have been accustomed to look for an enlightened 
appreciation of our policy. We may smile at the 

ysterical ravings of men like M. Paul de Cassagnac 
and the other lights of the yellow press. We are 
compelled to regard the restrained bitterness of 
other and more excellent representatives of French 
feeling with greater gravity. If the mood which 
has prevailed in Paris during the past week were 
likely to be a lasting one, then we should be con- 
strained to admit that the withdrawal from Fashoda 

made things worse instead of better. But if 
there have been dangerous symptoms on the other 
side of the Channel, what have we seen in our own 
country? We have not seen, we are thankful to say, 
any vulgar jubilation over the victory of Great Britain 


that, with the rarest and most obscure exceptions, 
the English press and English speakers have acted 
with discretion and good feeling in their comments 
on the decision of the French Cabinet, and have 
not done anything consciously to add to the irritation 
prevailing in Paris. But, on the other hand, it is im- 
possible to deny the existence here of a feeling that 
has not been favourable to the preservation of peace. 
The naval preparations that have been going on for 
the past three weeks have not unnaturally stimulated 
the warlike enthusiasm of the less thoughtful part of 
the community, whilst deep down in the hearts of a 
very formidable proportion of the population, there 
has existed the feeling that, after all, it would 
be better, now that we have comealmost to a rup- 
ture with France, to carry the thing forward 
to its natural termination, and to settle all 
outstanding disputes between the two countries 
by a resort to arms. We regard this as 
being in itself a far more dangerous feature of the 
situation than the anger which prevails against us 
in Paris. Nor is it the less dangerous because the 
sentiment of which we have spoken has not found 
expression in the usual vulgar outbursts of mere 
Jingo passion. It is as though a large part of the 
community had been driven reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that it is hopeless to attempt to get on with 
the French until we have measured our strength 
against theirs, not in the tortuous paths of diplomatic 
intrigue but on the open field. We deplore most 
deeply this feeling, and all that it implies. It is a 
feeling quite inconsistent with our professions as a 
peace-loving people, and outsiders would be certainly 
justified in regarding it as proof of that national 
hypocrisy with which they so often charge us. But, 
however deplorable this feeling may be, it un- 
doubtedly exists, and it is, upon the whole, the most 
dangerous element in a very difficult situation. 

Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall on 
Wednesday poured a douche of cold water 
upon the more eager section of our new Jingoes. 
But he did not say anything that really touched 
that deeper feeling to which we refer—the feeling 
that we must have it out with France sooner 
or later, and that upon the whole the present 
is the best opportunity we are ever likely to have 
of settling all our disputes by an appeal to the 
arbitrament of arms. Possibly he felt that if he had 
made any protest against this sentiment he would 
have run the risk of being misunderstood, and might 
have done more harm than good. Weare certain, 
however, that, like all wise statesmen, he hates to 
see the war feeling rising in the hearts of a people. 
It ought to be his business now, backed as he is by 
the leading men of both parties, to take practical 
steps to put an end to this fever of militarism 
in England. As we have said, the withdrawal 
of the Marchand mission from Fashoda has 
opened the way for diplomacy, and if the states- 
men of the two nations are wise they will 
take advantage of that opening and try to arrive at 
an understanding which shall put an end to the 
provocation policy of recent years. “Anything for 
a quiet life!” is the ordinary motto of John Bull. 
It is only when he is really roused that he insists 
upon his dignity and his rights in the way in which 
Continental nations habitually insist upon theirs. 
For the present he is roused, and roused most 
unmistakably, and as a consequence he is in a 
dangeroustemper. This fact is no doubt recognised 
on the other side of the Channel. For the moment 
it may increase the irritation in Paris; yet, when 
the first ebullition of anger has subsided, we 
trust it will not have this effect. Frenchmen 
themselves are beginning to realise the fact that 
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statesmen, and chiefly, we imagine, of M. Hano- 
taux, that their country has suffered what they 
regard as the humiliation of Fashoda. Someof them 
have even had the courage to acknowledge the truth 
that for years past France has made the mistake of 
pursuing England with a “ policy of pin-pricks.” 
Realising this, they will, perhaps, understand that 
the feeling which undoubtedly prevails among a 
section of the English people is all the more serious 
because it rests upon the substantial foundation of a 
long-standing grievance. We do not believe that 
our governing classes share in the mood of certain 
portions of the community. We believe that even 
now, with our Navy practically on a war footing, 
the desire of Ministers and of the leaders of all 
parties is to come toa friendly and definite under- 
standing with France. In these circumstances it is 
to be hoped that French statesmen will not adopt a 
policy ot sulking, but in the interests of both coun- 
tries, and above all in the interests of peace, will 
unite heartily with Lord Salisbury in the attempt to 
arrive at a permanent solution of a grave question, 
which, so long as it is left unsolved, must continue to 
be a menace to the peace of the world. 








THE ATTACKS ON COBDENISM. 
PPE death of Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, which has 

followed within a few months the death of Mr. 
Charles Pelham Villiers, is a natural subject for funeral 
sermons on the principles of Richard Cobden. 
There are a number of people who are never so happy 
as when they are employed in the burial of common 
sense. But the graves which they make are shallow 
and resurrection from them is easy. The two 
political opinions which Mr. Cobden held most 
strongly were the importance of Free Trade and the 
necessity of maintaining our command of the sea. 
[t would be interesting to know which of these doc- 
trines is supposed at this moment to be in abeyance. 
No Conservative Government, however large their 
majority, dare breathe a hint in favour of Protection. 
The most pacific politician does not deny that 
the british Navy must be strong enough to 
defend the commerce of the country and the do- 
minions of the Queen from the possibility of suc- 
cessful attack. Mr. Potter, who founded the Cobden 
Club the year after Mr. Cobden’s death, was not, 
like Mr. Villiers,a man of great intellectual capacity. 
He was a genial, kindhearted, upright, disinterested 
politician, universally respected by all who knew 
him. It can hardly be said that he was much 
more. But he was a better economic representa- 
tive of Cobden’s opinions than Mr. Villiers was. 
Mr. Villiers was one of those rigidly orthodox 
free-traders who rejected all commercial treaties 
as heretical Mr. Cobden prided himself upon 
having negotiated the Treaty of 1860 with the Em- 
peror of the French, holding that the maintenance 
of peace was a higher object than the vindication 
of economic science. Mr. Cobden could not be 
expected to foresee that ten years after the conclu- 
sion of his commercial arrangement with his 
** imperial friend”’ the empire itself would be ex- 
tinguished in blood, and his treaty become unpopular 
in France merely because the Emperor had con- 
cluded it. Commercial treaties are still regarded 
with favour by practical men of business, who would 
rather, as they put it, have half a loaf than no 
bread. The denunciation of the treaties with 
Germany and Belgium, though made for the con- 
venience of Canada, has revived an old controversy, 
and led many Free Traders to acknowledge that Mr. 





Villiers was right. Sir Robert Peel’s most illus. 
trious pupil was actively concerned with Mr. Cobden 
in the Treaty of 1860. But we may doubt whethe; 
it would have received the approval of Sir Robert 
Peel himself. 

Cobden was called an “ international man,” ang 
we live in the vortex of a somewhat turbulent 
patriotism. But the idea that Cobden was not q 
patriot is too absurd to require refutation. He has 
been accused of desiring the disintegration of the 
empire, by which is apparently meant the independ- 
ence of the colonies. It is owing to Mr. Cobden’s 
principles, which were by no means peculiar to 
himself, that the colonies remain part of the British 
Empire. The principle of local independence 
adopted by successive Secretaries of State, by 
Sir James Stephen, and by Mr. Herman Merivyaje 
was the only principle which could have fostered 
their loyalty and retained their allegiance. This js 
clearly put by Sir John Robinson of Natal in his 
eloquent tribute to the memory of Sir George Grey 
in The Nineteenth Century. It was the Liberal party, 
and the views afterwards centred in the Cobden 
Club, to whom the bawling Jingo owes the empire 
for which he only bawls. The Manchester School 
were not fond of the word “empire.” They asso- 
ciated it with Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli, 
with adventurers of doubtful reputation and dingy 
motives. But for the honour, safety, and welfare 
of the Queen’s dominions they were far more, and 
more intelligently, zealous than Tories who sighed 
for the policy of Lord North. Mr. Cobden never 
used, like Mr, Disraeli, the language of con- 
tumely and insult about the colonies. He never 
spoke of them as nuisances to be got rid of at 
the first available opportunity. He ardently desired 
their prosperity, and was convinced that they 
would be most likely to achieve it if there were no 
interference with them from home. Experience has 
abundantly proved the prudence and sagacity of 
his counsels. If his advice had not been taken 
Canada would have joined the United States, there 
would have been a republic in South Africa and 
another in Australasia. Such is the havoc which 
would have been wrought upon the British Empire 
by the precursors of the pompous noodles who are 
now prating over the supposed decline of Cobdenism. 

There is a single letter from Cobden, printed in 
Mr. Morley’s Life, which seems to support the charge 
that he did not care for the political union with the 
colonies. In it he refers with complacency to the 
separation of Canada. This is an isolated passage, 
and cannot be reconciled with his favourite argument 
that the interference of Downing Street would 
repeat the disaster of 1776. The moment when 
Cobden’s principles prevail in Whitehall seems oddly 
chosen for dilating upon their decay. If there 
is anything more ridiculous than to impugn Cobden s 
patriotism, it is to call him a peace-at-any- 
price man. He declared himself ready to vote 
a hundred millions for the Navy if our maritime 
supremacy could not be kept up for less. ‘“‘ A peace- 
at-any-price man” is a cant term of silly abuse, 
invented or appropriated by Lord Palmerston to save 
himself the trouble of arguing with his political 
opponents. The Society of Friends are bound to 
resist war. But even they usually make an exception 
in favour of self-defence, and John Bright was 
member of the Cabinet which conquered Ashanti. 
An Englishman is a pugnacious animal, fully 
alive to his own interests and to the need for 
defending them. There is, no doubt, one doctrine of 
the Cobden Club which seems to be out of fashion 
though it happens to be true, and that is that the 
commercial prosperity of one country must be a2 
advantage to every other. The mischievous fallacy 
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that the increase of German trade means the decrease 
of English or French has imposed upon minds which 
might have been thought incapable of harbouring it. 
We in this country, however, make no attempt, as 
other nations do, at their own cost, to exclude 
foreign merchandise from our ports or spheres of 
infuence. ‘Thus Lord Salisbury, as well as Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, is a Cobdenite in spite of himself. 








ACQUIESCENT AMERICA. 





HE American elections of last Tuesday may 
serve to afford a salutary example to observers 

of political phenomena—first, of the tendency to 
regard a general election anywhere as in its nature 
a plébiscite, and, secondly, of the misapprehensions 
that may be involved in such a view. It is possible 
that the elections will be interpreted, both in 
Washington and more particularly in Spain and 
on the European continent, as a pronouncement 
of the American people in favour of Imperialism 
and expansion. Less superficial observers may be 
tempted to regard them as precisely the reverse. 
Looking more closely still, however, it would seem 
as if the electorate had as a whole acquiesced in 
Imperialism, but had allowed itself to be in- 
juenced in the main by local and domestic issues. 
The complaint made by independent American 
observers, and borne out by an examination of the 
results, is that there has been no great national 
issue before the country. The practical acquisition 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico can obviously be regarded 
only as a chose jugée. It seems very doubtful if the 
masses have yet really awakened to the significance 
of the Philippine problem. The policy of expansion 
loes not divide the parties from one another, but 
livides the prominent members of each. It is true 
that rather more well-known men among the Demo- 
tats than among the Republicans have pronounced 
against it, but then the Democrats are in opposition. 
When so sound and faithful a Republican as Carl 
Schurz severs himself from his party on the question, 
we may be sure that it is hardly a party matter. 
The mismanagement of the War Department has 
probably counted for something in reducing the 
Republican numbers. But the Democratic gains are 
where we should expect to find them if there were 
no question of Imperialism or “Algerism.” The 
“Middle West ”—particularly Indiana and Illinois— 
was doubtful up to the last moment in the 
election of two years ago. Now it has partly 
gone back to its allegiance. The Imperialist 
idea has failed to hold it for the Republicans. 
Pennsylvania shows Democratic gains, but that 
8 obviously because recent scandals have 
shaken—though unhappily they have not destroyed 
—the power of its Republican boss. New Jersey, 
again, used to be decidedly Democratic; Greater 
New York was overwhelmingly so. Is it surprising 
that the triumph of Tammany last year in the City 
has been followed by the strengthening of its power 
in the State? Rural New York has long been 
obstinately Republican, and its Republicanism has 
survived even the substitution of Mr. Roosevelt for 
‘overnor Black and the spending—fraudulently 
or otherwise—of nine million dollars by the 
Republican State Government in failing to 
repair the canals, which are the pride of the 
Western half of the State. But in spite of Mr. 
Roosevelt's nomination as the Republican candidate 
or Governor, the issues before the electors of the 
State have been mainly local. Even Mr. Roosevelt 





has not talked much about national prosperity or 
expansion. He has dealt with the canal frauds and 
the iniquity of Tammany Hall in refusing to 

renominate a judge who—in Mr. Croker’s expressive 

language—“ had not shown that consideration ” for 

Tammany, which made him, that a maker is entitled 

to expect. In the other States the determining 

issues seem to have been chiefly local also—except, 

perhaps, on the Pacific coast. 

The successes of the Democrats, however, have 
been assisted by a very important change in their pro- 
gramme. “ Free silver” has been quietly dropped— 
except, we presume, in the South. It was retained 
in their platform in Massachusetts, with disastrous 
results. We may trace an echo of the cry in the 
Democratic gain of a Congressman in Kansas, but 
against this we may set off the sound money gain in 
Oregon. And, now that the silver issue is dead or 
dying, numbers of steady, independent Democrats 
feel able to return to their party—even in New 
York. We cannot ascribe the success of Tam- 
many merely to the hold acquired by its leaders 
over their obedient flocks. It is partly attributable 
to the dislike felt by sober, upright citizens 
to the Republican machine, which is felt to be little 
better than its rival after all, especially as its self- 
assertion secured the triumph of that rival a year 
ago. Bryanism and Populism no longer stand in the 
way of this return, and Tammany has learnt sufficient 
wisdom to refrain from the wholesale stealings of 
Tweed, or from open neglect of public works and 
needs. And the Democratic victories elsewhere 
would mostly have been impossible if Free Silver 
were not dead. 

On the whole, then, we may say that the elections, 
though largely determined by local causes, give two 
general results. Bryanism is on the decline. There 
is not any large number of Democrats (except in the 
South and the distressful parts of the West, like 
Kansas) who care enough about the silver heresy to 
resent its exclusion from the Democratic platform. 
The question has mattered so little that the Re- 
publicans have gained in the Legislatures even where 
they have lost representatives in Congress; and there- 
fore the Senate, which was equally divided between 
Silverites and Sound Money men, will now have a 
Sound Money majority. So, in any case, must 
the House, because the Republican losses are not 
necessarily gains to the Silverite cause. Moreover, 
the electorate does not actively reject the Imperial 
idea. Both parties acquiesce in it on the whole, 
and some people, chiefly Republicans, regard it with 
enthusiasm. If the Spanish members of the Peace 
Commission hoped for a different result they must 
be disappointed. America has been forced by cir- 
cumstances to take over the Philippines, and only 
an imperative mandate to the contrary from the 
electorate could weaken her efforts. As that 
mandate has not been given she must go on; and, 
recognising all the difficulties before her, we still 
welcome her decision as the best thing for the 
welfare of the world. Still more do we welcome 
that quiet disappearance of the Silverite craze which 
the good sense of the people has necessitated. 
We have always been confident that this good sense 
would make itself felt in the long run. On the 
whole, we may say that our expectation is being 
realised. There has been no “ landslide,” no great 
and general movement of opinion, tending to reverse 
the decision of two years ago. Still less, we think, 
do the results affect the policy which the force of 
circumstances is bringing the nation to adopt. 
Possibly critics may find in its acquiescence another 
example of the “fatalism of the multitude.” Never- 
theless, we cannot profess to wish its attitude were 
otherwise. 
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AFRICAN RAILWAYS. 





JHEN the western boundary of the Anglo- 
Egyptian dominions has been settled, as we 
trust it soon will be, by negotiations with France, 
and the western boundary of Rhodesia by negotia- 
tions with Portugal, almost the whole of the African 
continent will have been divided between European 
Powers. Morocco, Tripoli, and Abyssinia will 
remain as possible bones of contention, but it is not 
too much to hope that their fate may involve no 
breach of the peace between civilised nations. The 
scramble for territory is practically over; and 
diplomatists may pride themselves on the fact 
that a continent has been so easily divided. 
For the future, the international rivalry must 
take another form. Whatever views we may 
hold as to the moral advantages and the commercial 
gain of African expansion, it is now clearly our duty 
to make the best of the vast regions which both 
Cesar and our fathers never knew. Spheres of 
influence must be reduced into effective occupation, 
not by scattering here and there isolated military 
posts, but by so improving the means of inter- 
communication that government may become real 
without being too expensive, and trade may become 
established on a sound and profitable basis. There are 
three principal difficulties to be overcome. The people 
stand on a lower economic and social scale than those 
of Asia. The climate, speaking broadly, is worse 
than that of India, and only tolerable at places 
which lie at a distance from our base on the sea. 
The distances are vast and the navigable waterways 
are comparatively few. The fate of Gordon’s empire 
in the Soudan, and, to a lesser degree, the troubles of 
Rhodesia and Uganda, teach us that, under these con- 
ditions, ethnographic, climatic, and physical, no 
dominion inthe African interior can be secure or useful 
without the aid of railways. The sooner the railways 
are built the cheaper they will prove in the long 
run. The taxpayers of Europe must not be sur- 
prised if large demands are made upon them for 
building railways which cannot be immediately and 
directly profit-earning. So far as we know, no rail- 
way has yet been built in Africa asa private specula- 
tion without assistance, from Government or from a 
company enjoying the Governmental revenues, and 
the day for individual enterprise is probably still 
distant, if indeed it ever comes. It may be worth 
while to glance over the map in order to see what 
is being done or contemplated at the moment by the 
various European Powers. 

The French have done a good deal in Algeria 
and Tunis, and have vast schemes for a railway 
across the Sahara, with an outlet on the Western 
coast at Senegal, on the North in Algiers, and 
possibly to the South on the Congo or its tribu- 
taries. It is not clear that there is much in the 
French interior worth tapping, but from the military 
point of view interconnection is doubly important 
to a nation which cannot count on the com- 
mand of the sea, and if the colonial party in 
Paris devote ‘their energies to advocating railway 
building they will have many forcible arguments to 
use. There can be no doubt of the capacity of 
French engineers, or of the financial resources availa- 
ble for the work. Belgium has already constructed 
a railway to Stanley Pool, which renders the Congo 
the best waterway in Africa available for commerce. 
Portugal has not been quite idle, though the capital 
employed has naturally not been Portuguese. In 
addition to the line from Delagoa Bay, which has so 
long been the subject of arbitration, they have the 
line from Beira, with its bonds guaranteed by the 
Chartered Company, and the line from St. Paul 


de Loanda, constructed by Belgians under , 
guarantee from the Portuguese Government. The 
fact that the Mozambique Company has just declareg 
a dividend shows that the transit trade of Beira 
has become valuable, while the hinterland of 
Mossamedes is perhaps in some ways the most 
promising region on the West Coast. The 
existing railway from St. Paul de Loanda ig 
said to be doing well, and an extension to the 
South-East bas long beer contemplated and would 
probably be very useful. The Nyassa Company, 
now in English and French hands, has had surveys 
made for a railway from Pemba Bay which would 
give access by the shortest route from British Central 
Africa to the sea, and would tap valuable coal deposits 
on the way. Germany has so far done but little, 
A railway or tramway from Swakop Bay was to 
have been constructed by the South-West Africa 
Company, but the Government have now taken over 
the work, and more rapid progress may be expected, 
According to the last consular report, the line so 
far made is of a very rudimentary type. There are 
only a couple of engines upon it, and most of the 
work is done by mules. If the railway were carried 
as far as the Chobé, which is navigable in part for 
vessels of light draught, it might furnish the most 
direct route from England to Western Rhodesia, 
But there is a long stretch of desert to be crossed on 
the way. 

The railways which Englishmen are making 
under British rale are, however, much more im- 
portant than those of the other Powers. On the 
West Coast, it is true, we have hitherto done little, 
but a railway to the Gold Coast hinterland is now 
being made. In the populous territories of Nigeria, 
wherever the river is not available, there should 
be room for the railway man. Our three main 
undertakings, however, are the Nile railway, the 
Uganda railway, and the Bechwanaland railway. 
Lord Kitchener, in his speech at the Man- 
sion House on the 4th instant, boasted, with 
pardonable pride, cf the railway to the Atbara. 
When we remember that the shorter line from 
Suakim to Berber was estimated to cost £2,000,000, 
it is indeed an achievement to have made 760 miles 
of line, properly equipped with engines and rolling 
stock, for a much smaller sum. ‘The secret of this 
marvellous achievement is, however, easy to dis- 
cover. Lord Kitchener, like General Anenkoff, is an 
officer of engineers. He has used his soldiers to 
make the railway as the Russians did, or as 
the Romans used them to make their roads. There 
have been no contractor’s or promoter’s profits. 
The work has been done at net cost, under 
the supervision of officers who accept a lower rate of 
pay than it would be necessary to give to competent 
civilians to tempt them into the Soudan. It is 
probably true to say that it would have cost more 
to make the railway in the ordinary way without a 
war than it has cost to make both war and the 
railway. The line is now to be continued from 
the Atbara to Khartoum. It will remain a Govera- 
ment line, and will doubtless be operated as cheaply 
as it was made. In India the ordinary passenger 
rate is not much more than a penny for six miles, and 
carriage by the Nile railway will probably be cheap 
enough to render trade with the Soudan profitable. 
How far it may be possible or desirable to carry 
the railway beyond Khartoum remains to be seeu. 
The river there becomes easier to navigate, while 
the railway would become more expensive to make. 
The east coast railway from Mombasa, in which 
Lord Rosebery took so keen an interest, is proceeding 
less rapidly. It was delayed considerably by the 
engineering strike, and the coolies from Northern 
India were unable to stand the climate near 
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the coast, while little indigenous labour was 


The most unhealthy part has now, 
however, been covered, and though the cost 
js likely to exceed the earlier estimates, the 
work will certainly be completed and the Victoria 
Nyanza reached. The railway is being con- 
structed by the British Government, through a 
committee of experts at home, and without the 
intervention of a company. Meanwhile Mr. Rhodes 
is working up from the South The railway 
from Vryburg to Buluwayo has been built out of 
bonds, in the American fashion, but the bonds are 
guaranteed by the Chartered Company, and have 
the additional security of a subsidy of £20,000 
a year for ten years, which Lord Ripon agreed to 
pay out of the revenues of the Protectorate, or, 
rather, out of the grant-in-aid which is annually voted 
to the Protectorate by Parliament. The traffics, so 
far as they have been published, are satisfactory, and 
the railway is worked at cost by the Cape Colony 
railway department; but the cost of construction was 
considerably ereater than that of Lord Kitchener's 
line on the Nile, and the rates are high judged by 
either the Indian or the American standard. Mr. 
Rhodes is now seeking from the home Government a 
guarantee which would enable the interest on the 
bonds already issued to be reluced from 5 per cent. 
to 2} per cent., and would allow the line to be 
extended at least as far as the Zambesi. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach will be sure to look carefully into the 
financial side of the proposal, but there will, we 
fancy, be little difference of opinion a3 to the 
desirability of extending the railway northwards. 
If the Buluwayo line had been constructed two years 
earlier, the Chartered Company might have saved its 
cost by being enabled to easily suppress the rebellion, 
and the same thing may happen farther north. It is 
not too much to hope that by the end of the century 
the Cape may be joined to Cairo by telegraph, and 
may also be connected by an almost complete chain 
of railway and waterway. The latter connection 
may not in itself have any commercial value, but the 
three trunk lines to the regions of internal water- 
ways may before long indirectly pay for their cost. 
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ORD SALISBURY’S speech made on Thursday 
a rather unfavourable impression upon the 
Stock Markets. There was a general expectation 
that a Protectorate over Egypt had been decided 
upon by the Cabinet, and there was undoubted 
disappointment when Lord Salisbury denied that 
this was the case. Very soon, however, opinion 
changed somewhat, in so far as the speech, taken 
altogether, was interpreted to mean that peace, 
for the present at all events, is assured, although 
there are several grave questions still pending. 
Then prices recovered. Perhaps, however, the 
recovery was due to other causes, and was itself 
the reason why opinion veered. The Stock 
Exchange settlement, which began on Tuesday 
for mining shares, and for other securities on Wed- 
nesday, shows that there is scarcely any speculation 
for the rise. In almost all directions it was found 
that there was no demand for loans to carry stocks 
by means of borrowed money, and that, conse- 
quently, stock was by no means plentiful. This was 
& natural consequence of the period of anxiety 
through which we have been passing. But it 
encouraged members of the Stock Exchange to hopa 
that somewhat more business would come in. As a 
matter of fact, there was some little investment 
buying, especially of Home Railway stocks. But it 
was on a small scale. As matters stand, it is 





of business. The Fashoda incident has con- 

vinced even the most optimistic that we are 

passing through a very critical and a very anxious 

time, and Lord Salisbury’s two speeches have 

made it clear that, although the danger of 

immediate war is removed, the causes of dis- 

quiet are numerous and will continue. While that 

remains the case, it is extremely improbable that 

there will be much buying. Investors will prefer 

to place money on deposit, especially as the banks 

are now allowing 2} per cent. upon deposits; while 

very few speculators will be rash enough to incur 

new risks. Indeed, few brokers could be found to 

open speculation for people venturesome enough to 

speculate at such a time. The American elections, 

moreover, have exercised a rather depressing effect 

upon the Stock Markets. Ail who have followed the 

course of politics in the United States of late were 

quite aware that the Sound Money Democrats were 

utterly disappointed by the McKinley Administration, 

and that the great majority of them would this time 

vote with the old party. Still, the Stock Exchange 

—which does not pay very close attention to the 

politics of other countries—has been somewhat taken 

by surprise at the extraordinary gains made by the 
Democrats. The general impression was that after 
a successful war the party in power would triumph. 
At the time of going to press it seems from the re- 
turns that there will be a majority of at least ten, 
perhaps more, for the Republicans in the Senate, and 
about the same number in the House of Representa- 
tives. It is true that half a dozen Republican 
senators are Silverite. But, on the other hand, their 
votes will be balanced hy those of Sound Money 
Democratic senators. It is clear, therefore, that at 
last the Silverite majority in the Senate has been 
got rid of, and consequently that the Sound Money 
interest is safe. In the House of Representatives the 
Republican majorityis diminished Still, in the case 
of Sound Money it can reckon upon the support of 
many Sound Money Democrats. It would now seem 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, if he is properly 
supported by the President, will be able in the new 
Congress to carry through such measures as would 
place the currency upon a sound basis. It seems 
reasonable to expect, therefore, that confidence in 
the future of the country will increase in the United 
States, and consequently that business will improve. 
It is quite possible, of course, that the Philippine 
question may raise serious difficulties, and that those 
international difficulties may have a depressing effect 
upon trade. But whenever politics smooth down, there 
is every reason to expect an increase of prosperity 
in the United States, and therefore very much more 
active business. Upon the Continent everything 
points to a long continuance of stagnation even if 
peace is preserved; while if political anxieties in- 
crease there may be a serious fall. In Berlin the 
liquidation of bad business incurred during the 
recent wild speculation is still going on. The 
money market is extremely stringent, and the 
embarrassments of operators are serious. In 
Austria-Hungary the internal dissensions have 
practically paralysed Stock Exchange business, and 
greatly hindered legitimate trade; while in France 
external and internal dissensions have had the 
same result. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany this week raised 
its rate of discount from 5 per cent. to 5} per cent. 
Our readers will recollect that the wild speculation 
which was fostered by the leading banks broke 
down a couple of months ago; that several powerful 
operators were involved in serious difficulties, and 
that even some of the banks lost a good deal of 
money. The banks, speaking generally, are ably 
managed, and are very wealthy, and there is no fear, 
therefore, of any banking crisis. But there is an 
undoubted Stock Exchange crisis. One result is 
that Germany has to repay to London very large 
sums borrowed here. And this has increased the 
money difficulties in Berlin. At the same time the 





extremely unlikely that there will be much increase 
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requirements have led to the outflow of exceptionally 
large sums of money from Berlin to the provinces. 
The Imperial Bank has in consequence been obliged 
to advance immense sums. According to the 
German law the bank is allowed to put into 
circulation notes in excess of its authorised issue 
and of the cash it holds, provided it pays 5 per 
cent. interest upon the excess. In this way the 
bank is able to supply all the demands for money. 
But it has very naturally decided this week to 
increase its rate so as to make a profit even on its 
excess circulation. The Bank of England has not 
as yet raised its rate in consequence of the action of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany. But the Bank of 
England has been borrowing in the outside market 
all the week, and if it can make the 4 per cent. rate 
effective it possibly may advance its own rate very 
soon. Meanwhile, the India Council continues to 
sell its drafts wonderfully well. It offered for 
tender on Wednesday 40 lacs, and the applications 
exceeded 165 lacs. The whole amount was allotted 
at about 1s. 3!"d. per rupee. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—It was by a happy coincidence 
that the banquet to the Sirdar at the Mansion 
House and the decision of the French Government 
with regard to Fashoda occurred simultaneously. 
This fact enabled Lord Salisbury to make his an- 
nouncement of the withdrawal of the Marchand 
expedition at a dramatic moment. Of course, it is 
only Fashoda that is settled by the step now taken 
by France, and Fashoda in itself is a small matter. 
But there are sanguine hopes expressed as to the 
whole course of future negotiations. France may 
feel angry and humiliated, but we have no need to 
take too seriously her protests and threats of future 
vengeance. The truth is that she has been in an 
impossible position from the first; and she must 
really be congratulating herself upon her escape 
from a situation which imperilled her very existence 
as a Great Power. One does not wish to say any- 
thing to embitter the feelings of the French people ; 
but they must have realised the fact that, with the 
Channel fleet at Gibraltar, the Mediterranean fleet at 
Malta, and the Reserve fleet in commission at Ply- 
mouth, any attempt at a naval war could only have 
resulted in another Sedan. 

The Sirdar is very much the hero of the hour. 
Certainly there has been no successful soldier of the 
last thirty years who has been so much the idol of 
the London populace as he is. The streets equally 
with the Guildhall and the Mansion House bore 
evidence yesterday to his popularity. Both at the 
Guildhall and the Mansion House he reigned supreme. 
The secondary honours fell to Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery. 

Sunday.—It is disconcerting to find that there is 
still so much of “ war talk” in the Clubs and among 
politicians. Yesterday evening I found men who, so 
far from being favourably impressed by the settle- 
ment of the Fashoda incident, were inclined to 
regard the situation as being more serious now than 
at any previous stage of the Egyptian controversy. 
Speaking roughly, their contention might be stated 
as follows: “France is determined to get us out of 
Egypt if she can. Marchand’s mission was really 
designed in order to enable her to raise the question 
of our rights on the Nile. Unfortunately for the 
French, they were placed in the wrong not only by 
the facts of the Marchand mission but by the 
maladroitness of M. Delcassé, who was extremely 
mortified at finding that for once Lord Salisbury 
was resolute. The French Foreign Minister should 
have withdrawn Marchand at once, but should have 
accompanied the note announcing his withdrawal 
with a request that we would define our position in 





ia, 
Egypt. Instead of this, he was obstinate until 
under the compulsion of our naval preparations he 
found himself forced to withdraw Marchand uncon. 
ditionally. This step has increased the irritation of 
France against us, and she now intimates through 
her most trustworthy organs of opinion that she 
will never forgive us for our conduct in forcing hey 
to yield to threats, and will keep the Egyptian Ques. 
tion in reserve until the moment comes when she can 
raise it in the way most disadvantageous to England, 
That being her settled determination, it is clear] 
our policy to force the question now, when all the 
advantages are on our side. If she would only 
declare war against us our position would be abso. 
lutely secure.” 

I report this talk, which is heard on the lips 
of men who are by no means irresponsible poli. 
ticians, not because I sympathise with it, but 
because it is well that the public should know 
what politicians are thinking and saying. On the 
other hand, there are, happily, many who believe 
that, now that Fashoda is settled, we can easily 
arrive at a friendly understanding with France on 
the subject of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, giving her, if not 
all that she wants, at least as much as she really 
expects to get in that part of the world. But 
even these men, who represent the pacific side in 
politics, are firm upon one point. They insist that 
our settlement with France must be real and com- 
plete, and must include the settlement not only 
of the boundaries of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, but of 
those Egyptian questions which lie at the root 
of all the trouble we have had in our relations 
with France during the last ten years. It will 
be seen from all this that the sky is by no means 
so clear as the friends of peace could wish. 

Monday.—There are signs to-day of a slackening 
of the tension in foreign affairs ; and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that the calmer feeling which is begin- 
ning to prevail in Paris will last. Here, too, the 
newspapers are writing for the most part in a 
spirit of moderation and conciliation which must 
prove beneficial. But against these more hopeful 
symptoms two ugly things must be set. These are, 
first, the fact that some of the gravest organs of 
opinion in France are among the most bitter in 
their comments upon the “ humiliation” which they 
imagine that their country has suffered; and, 
secondly, the continuance without the slightest 
abatement of the extraordinary preparations for 
war in this country. People are beginning to ask 
uneasily why there should be no relaxation of these 
preparations if, as everybody hopes, there has been 
a relaxation of the political tension. 

I hear very cheering news from Ireland. In many 
parts of the country there is a real union among 
men of all parties—Nationalists, Tories, and even 
Orangemen—for the purpose of making the best use 
of the Local Government Act. One well-known 
Irish member, a Home Ruler, was entertained last 
week at dinner by the chief authorities of the prin- 
cipal town in his constituency, and at this dinner 
Tories as well as Nationalists were present. Such a 
phenomenon has not been witnessed in Ireland for 
many years past. It begins to look as though the 
Irish people had found something upon which all 
classes and parties can at last unite. : 

There is one feature of the day’s news that 1s 
wholly good. That is the issue of affairs in Crete, 
where, thanks to the energy and courage of the 
English admiral, a successful termination to what 
appeared to be an interminable question has at last 
been reached. If only the Great Powers had shown 
similar courage and resolution in the earlier stages of 
the painful conflict the world would have been 
spared much misery and not a little shame. 

Tuesday.—Mr, T. B. Potter’s death recalls aD 
interesting epoch in the history of the Liberal 
party with which the late Member for Rochdale was 
associated, almost accidentally. Mr. Potter clung to 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright with an unswerving 
admiration during their great battles for Free Trade, 
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and it was as their loyal follower that he attained a 
certain measure of fame. His great political exploit 
was the foundation of the Cobden Club. For years 
past it may be said with truth that Mr. Potter and 
the Cobden Club were synonymous terms. It is 
curious that Mr. Bright never became a member 
of the club dedicated to the memory of his greatest 
friend. The truth is that he looked with doubtful 
eyes upon the annual banquet. Mr. Potter was a 
well-known epicure, and he made it his business to 
provide sumptuous fare for the annual diners. 
Mr. Bright’s very simple tastes in the matter of 
eating and drinking did not harmonise with those 
of the energetic founder of the Cobden Club, and he 
consequently held aloof from its yearly gatherings. 
Mr. Potter was at one time a familiar figure at the 
Reform Club; but in recent years he was never seen 
within its walls. For some time past his health had 
been so precarious that his death was no surprise to 
his friends. 

The dinner given by the members of the Senior 
United Service Club last night to Lord Kitchener 
permitted of a graceful, and I fear I must say an 
unusual, extension of club hospitality. More members 
of the Senior wished to join in the dinner than could 
be accommodated ; and as the whole dining accom- 
modation of the Club was absorbed by the ban- 
queters, it followed that a certain number of members 
were deprived for the night of their usual club 
accommodation. In these circumstances the com- 
mittee of the Athenzeum Club kindly offered to take 
in the outcasts as honorary members of that club 
for last night only. I believe that this is almost the 
first occasion on which one old-established London 
club has thus come to the help of another in an 
emergency. There was a good deal of talk in Pall 
Mall yesterday afternoon with regard to the absence 
of two notable members of the United Service Club 
from the dinner to Lord Kitchener. 

Is it of any use to direct the attention of the 
Public Prosecutor to the evidence given by Mr. 
Hooley yesterday and last week? He has talked 
freely of blackmail. He says nothing about black- 
mail now; but he has made a series of statements 
on oath with regard to his payments to certain men 
connected with journalism which clearly demand 
full examination, if only in the interest of the 
persons who are said to have been the recipients of 
his disinterested charity. 

Major Marchand’s speech last night at Cairo is a 
rather disconcerting utterance. It is clear that there 
has never been any doubt in his mind, at all events, 
as to the object of his expedition. Perhaps those 
Parisian journalists who still profess to regard 
English sensitiveness on the subject as unreasonable 
will take note of the Major’s words and recognise 
the fact that we have had at least some excuse for 
our irritation. 

Wednesday.—The annual folly of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show is upon us once more, and the business of the 
greatest commercial city in the world is practically 
suspended in order that a mob may enjoy a holiday 
and a little coterie of civic politicians a triumph. 
Truly we are a long-suffering race. Perhaps some 
day we shall have a “ Fashoda incident ” in London 
and turn upon our tormentors. But for once, if the 
show is as great a nuisance as ever, the Guildhall 
banquet is a function of world-wide interest and 
importance. All Europe is waiting eagerly to hear 
what Lord Salisbury may have to say to-night upon 
foreign affairs. Will he give any hint as to the 
reason for our armament? Will he make further 
reference to those questions which still remain un- 
Settled in our relations with France? Nobody 
knows; but I am bound to say that in London we 
anticipate less from his speech to-night than poli- 
ticians abroad appear to do. I may say that very 
little credence is attached by politicians to the 
tumour that we are about to proclaim a protectorate 
over Egypt. t is generally recognised that we 
already exercise such a protectorate, and that our 
Wisest course at present is to let sleeping dogs lie. 








Thursday.—As I anticipated, there was no sensa- 
tional announcement of an Egyptian protectorate in 
Lord Salisbury’s speech last night. Nevertheless, 
though the Prime Minister avoided any theatrical 
declaration, he not only elicited a remarkable demon- 
stration from the Guildhall audience, but said a 
great deal that was significant and important. The 
demonstration was the outburst of cheering which 
resounded through the hall when the words 
“protectorate over Egypt” fell from his lips. 
Readers of this diary know how strong the feeling 
in favour of some extreme measure is in certain 
classes. The shopkeepers and citizens assembled at 
the Guildhall last night clearly share with their more 
aristocratic friends of the West End acommon desire 
for a “spirited foreign policy.” If Lord Salisbury 
had been more spirited twelve months ago, he would 
probably not have had to deal with this dangerous 
outburst of sentiment now. The Guildhall—always 
Jingo in sentiment—has become more Jingo than 
ever as a consequence of the national rebuffs which 
Great Britain has sustained during the present 
Premiership. However, Lord Salisbury declined to 
play into the hands of the mob last night, and 
he practically stated that there was to be no procla- 
mation of a protectorate over Egypt unless other 
people began to worry us upon the subject. But it 
cannot be said that the general tone of the speech 
Was as reassuring as could have been desired. There 
was an indirect intimation to France that we were 
not prepared to submit in future to the system of 
petty annoyances with which she has pursued us 
ever since we found ourselves landed in Egypt. 
Upon the whole, the speech makes for peace, but it is 
not quite so hopeful in tone as men desired. 

Friday.—We are getting echoes of Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech from all parts of Europe this morning, 
and it is clear that the impression which it has made 
is distinctly favourable. The fact is recognised, 
however, that the speech conveyed a distinct warn- 
ing that Great Britain, though not desirous of taking 
any aggressive action, is resolved to maintain her 
rights, and to resist any attempt that may be made, 
from whatever quarter it may come, to infringe 
them. It has cost us a war scare and the real risk 
of a war in order to convince Europe of this fact. 
Yet four years ago, when Lord Rosebery was Prime 
Minister, everybody knew it, and no war prepara- 
tions were needed at that time to convince the 
French that our rights could not be trampled upon 
with impunity. We have certainly had to pay a 
heavy price for the timorous vacillation which has 
distinguished Lord Salisbury’s management of our 
foreign affairs down to the moment when even he 
had to stand firm on pain of being forthwith driven 
from office. Let us hope that there will be no 
further need to “rattle the sabre” in order to let 
our friends know that there is a point at which we 
cannot yield. 








“CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS.” 





HE inquest on Mr. Harold Frederic was painfully 
prolonged, and ended, as we suppose counsel 

for. Mrs. Frederic desired, in the committal of Miss 
Kate Lyon and Mrs. Mills on a charge of man- 
slaughter. We have no great admiration for the 
coroner’s court. The absence of a definite charge or 
a clear issue gives a boundless facility for the intro- 
duction of irrelevancies, and a great deal of what 
was said about poor Harold Frederic in the course 
of the inquest would seem to have been proved and 
published for the gratification either of a morbid 
curiosity or a personal spite. We cannot see that 
the charge against Miss Lyon can possibly be sub- 
stantiated. She was subject to a good deal of 
prejudice, as any woman must be who occupies 
such a position, but, so far as her guilt or innocence 
of manslaughter is at issue, she must be regarded in 
precisely the same way as if she had been a wife. 
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Put the facts in that way, and can it be supposed 
that any jury would convict? A wife nurses her 
husband, and in that sense takes charge of him. 
He is by disposition erratic, wilful, and self- 
opinionated, fully equipped mentally for all but 
the very highest work of the imagination, but 
unable to take care of himself in his mode of 
living and difficult to control. He was paralysed, 
but was nevertheless able generally to get his own 
way. Indeed, the paralysis, though dwelt on by the 
coroner in his summing up, seems to have little 
relevance. It is not really easier to make a self- 
willed patient obey the doctor's orders because he 
is partially paralysed. The fact that the doctors, 
before they were withdrawn, thought it necessary 
to employ male attendants to nurse the patient 
shows how far he was in their opinion from being 
physically helpless. He and she both disbelieved 
in medicine, and both believed more or less in the 
delusion known as Christian Science; he with 
the capricious fierceness which was his charac- 
teristic, she with the fuller faith which is woman’s. 
His illness was of the kind which doctors find it 
very hard to cure, both in its causes and its 
symptoms. It is possible they might have cured 
him, but there could have been no certainty. If in 
such circumstances he and she both joined in 
sending the doctors away and calling Mrs. Mills in, 
can it be said that she was guilty of manslaughter ? 
“ Peculiar People” have been convicted for refusing 
to call in a doctor to their sick children, but it is 
absurd to compare the power which a wife has over 
a sick husband to that which a father has over a 
little child. 

The case of Mrs, Mills is very different, so differ- 
ent that it would not be proper at present to discuss 
the question whether she is or is not guilty in law 
of manslaughter. Her proceedings entitle her to no 
sympathy, and if she is an honest victim of her 
own delusion, she is at least worldly enough to 
make it a source of profit. If she cannot 
be punished somehow, the law is defective. But, 
guilty or not guilty, her curious trade suggests 
not very comforting reflections to the student 
of mental phenomena. If there were no fools 
there would be no knaves, and if there were no 
minds diseased with ill-regulated superstition there 
would be no Christian Scientists. Not for the first 
time in the world’s history, the decay of faith has 
been coincident with an increase of irrationalism. 
The psychology of the matter is plain enough. The 
progress of scientific discovery, and the applica- 
tion of materialistic methods of reasoning to 
spiritual things, have produced the man who 
thinks he knows everything which can be 
known. This man—we meet him every day— 
is not necessarily an agnostic or an atheist. 
Agnosticism is often found with a humble bowing 
down before the unknown which is reverently 
akin to faith, and religion, on the other hand, 
has been so rationalised by some of its professors as 
to lose all its power of satisfying the cravings of the 
human mind for the things beyond our view. They 
have learnt to explain the miracles so as to enable 
the materialist to accept a religion shorn of its 
thaumaturgy. Some men go down to the grave 
thinking they know everything, and happy in the 
belief. But with most the time comes, however 
positive they may be in their opinions, when there 
is a revolt against their own self-sufficiency. Like 
most revolts, the process is a painful one; more 
painful perhaps than the original loss of faith, 
which is often nowadays gradual and imperceptible. 

Sometimes the man who has begun to hunger 
after the unknown goes back to his old faith. But we 
believe it may be argued, with some force, that 
whereas youthful unbelief is more prevalent in 
Roman Catholic than in Protestant countries, the 
spiritual prodigal is in Roman Catholic countries 
more prone to return to the point whence he started. 
The reason of thisis very simple. The man, and still 
more the woman, who becomes mentally dissatisfied 





with materialism craves, in the violence of 
the reaction, for something more wonderful] 
than the ordinary Protestant worship, with its jp. 
difference to the senses and its appeals to reason, 
Hence the existence of spiritualists, astrologers, and 
Christian Scientists. Harold Frederic was of 
Puritan ancestry, but had the craving for novel 
psychological experiences which is found in all 
nervous and overstrung people who neglect the 
ordinary rules of life. Hence a man who would 
have found difficulty in believing in the miracle at 
Cana in Galilee came to believe that a lady living in 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, could heal where 
the doctors had failed, and could heal without the 
aid of medicine, of abstinence in diet, or of any 
refining spirituality. This curious credulity must 
not be confounded either with the more spiritual or 
the more scientific applications of the method of 
cure through mental influence. There are many 
cases, especially of dipsomania, where medicine is 
useless but religion may sometimes cure. There are 
also cases which do not yield to drugs, but which 
can be cured by hypnotic suggestion. But these 
people in Seymour Street do not seem to attempt 
any religious influence in the more civilised sense of 
the words. Their creed is a blend of fatalism and 
fetish-worship. It would be very debasing even if 
it were not combined with the receipt of comfortable 
fees. Is it not about time for us to cease lecturing 
our forefathers of the seventeenth century for 
believing in witches and suppressing witchcraft 
by law ? 








ON A CERTAIN PLEA FOR WAR 





HERE is a queer notion abroad that the English 
people, after a long spell of prosperous peace, 
are now on the warpath. Anger in Paris at our 
naval preparations has been succeeded by fright. To 
read the Paris papers, you would think that sober 
French citizens, who have so long been taught to 
gibe at England, now meet one another of a morning 
on the boulevard and compare notes on the horrible 
eagerness of the British Lion to devour his neigh- 
bour. The citizen in the Strand, unconscious of his 
own ferocity, believes that England has made it clear 
that a certain policy, pursued by successive French 
Ministries, stimulated by a ridiculous “colonial 
party,” of whom a French writer has said that they 
know as little about Africa as an African nigger 
knows about European politics, will no longer be toler- 
ated. With this conviction in his mind, the citizen 
in the Strand goes about his business in philosophic 
calm, and is mildly surprised to learn that in Paris 
he is supposed to be in a raging Jingo fever, and 
clamouring for blood. So far as we have observed, 
the only Briton who longs for war is the writer of 
an article entitled “ Some Opinions” in Blackwood's 
Magazine. This singular being is not particular as 
to the cause of quarrel with a foreign nation which 
is to plunge us into bloodshed. We may fight 
France or Russia about Marchand, or China, or what 
you please. The main point is that we should pitch 
into somebody. And for what? To strengthen the 
Empire? to punish enemies who have tried our 
patience too far? Nothing so insignificant. We 
must go to war to improve the breed of British 
novelists, so that the author of “Some Opinions, 
when he reads a novel, may not be struck by its 
lack of “strong ideas”! 

As this philosopher looks back upon the century 
now drawing to an end, he perceives that the weak- 
ness of our imaginative literature began _when 
Napoleon was finally overthrown. Why did we 
shut him up in St. Helena? We ought to have said 
to Europe: “This man’s ambition is necessary to the 
sturdy growth of our poets and novelists. W hile 
we are fighting him, they are fermenting with great 
ideas. It may not suit you, but we propose to let 
him loose again that he may trample on you with 
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mena 
another Grand Army, which, of course, we shall 
resently pulverise at Waterloo or elsewhere!” 
This policy would have saved us from a sad 
degeneracy. It is true that Scott’s novels came 
after Napoleon’s fall, and that their inspiration 
ean be traced to sources which would have been 
syst as potent if Napoleon had never existed. 
It is true that the refreshment our literature 
js supposed to have derived from particular 
wars is not always obvious; that Pope, Addison, 
and Steele owed nothing to Marlborough’s cam- 
aigns; that “Tom Jones” was not the product 
of battlefields. But the author of ‘“ Some Opinions” 
js none the less convinced that the Radicalism which 
produced “cheap education and Mr. Cobden” is 
responsible for the decline of English poetry and 
fiction. “Tennyson took to dreaming of a bloodless 
ehivalry, and Thackeray to criticising the foibles of 
servants and the upper classes, and Dickens to 
caricaturing the manners of the lower.” It is news 
that “ Vanity Fair” and “ David Copperfield” were 
inspired by the Anti-Corn Law League, and that the 
poet who showed in “ Maud” how a purifying war 
would improve the morals and manners of the poor, 
and persuade bakers not to put alum in their bread, 
was a disciple of Cobden. There is originality in the 
idea that the Manchester school of economics flowered 
in the “ Idylls of the King.” We should like to know 
how Mr. Swinburne escaped the Cobden influence, and 
why the Radical passion for “cheap education ” is 
not visible in the works of Mr. Meredith. How is it 
that we do not find the blighting influence of peace 
and Free Trade in George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronté ? What would a great war have done for 
Carlyle and Browning, who, whatever their artistic 
defects, were not lacking in “strong ideas”? The 
author of “Some Opinions” seems to be dimly aware 
that our pacific age is distinguished by notable 
whievements in science and scholarship. It is just 
conceivable that he has heard of Darwin; but as 
Darwin and some other builders of the human mind 
had no “ diction,” we are assured that ‘“ Dr. Johnson, 
in his rude way, would have called them barren 
rascals all.” To make Johnson responsible for this 
foolishness is as courageous as to announce the 
decadence of English literature and father it upon 
Cobden. 

But our salvation is coming in a war of which 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Henley are the prophets. The 
public mind is ripening for this harvest. “There is 
a sign in our increasing regard for our soldiers.” 
Look at the popularity of Lord Roberts’s book, 
“which, by the way, is literature.” It is a very 
interesting book; but to call it literature, even 
“by the way,” is like saying that a flourish on the 
barrack-bugle is equal to Beethoven. There is such 
a jumble of literary standards in “ Some Opinions” 
that the distinctive quality of literature, which is 
denied to mere philosophers, seems to belong to 
soldiers by right. Our critic is equally incoherent 
in his religions emotions. We must have a war, he 
says, even at the risk of impiety. ‘“ It may be impious 
to hope for such a war; but who can doubt that it 
will do us good as a people if, as there is happily 
&@ good chance, we come out of it conquerors?” 
What do the orthodox Scotch readers of Blackwood's 
make of this? They are asked to believe that 
although war may be “impious” it will redound to 
the spiritual and material credit of the nation. Its 
“worthy harbingers” are Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Henley, of whom the best this critic can say is that 
Mr. Kipling’s “ strongest work is often just inspired 
doggerel and nothing more,” while Mr. Henley is 
“impatient of intellectual sloth.’ This is not very 
Promising for the redemption of our literature, but 
the comforter in Blackwood's, who is a perfect 
acrobat of irrelevance, assures us that Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Henley have “a fighting note” which 
proclaims “the revolt against sentimentalism and 
the cant of humanitarianism.” “Even such finer 
shades of sentimentalism, as that of Thackeray,” 
Will be ejected from our literature when “inspired 





doggerel” and Scotch impiety have brought about 
the triumph of our armaments. Humanitarianism 
will be so discredited that we question whether 
any self-respecting citizen will subscribe to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
But no one who has studied “Some Opinions” 
thus far will have anticipated the greatest benefit 
of all. “Who can doubt that we shall sweat out 
the bad blood which loves charlatans and tolerates 
incompetence, and is beguiled by cant of every 
sort?” There is a beautiful spirit of unconscious 
abnegation in this passage. When there is no more 
cant and no more incompetence, what will “ Maga” 
do with the pages she allots to writers who, with 
incredible fatuity, preach the most stupidly per- 
verse of all passions—the love of war for its own 
sake. 








THE CLERKE’S TALE. 





HE Dean of Bristol apologises for his book of 
“Phases,” * and in the course of his apology, 
which occupies four pages, takes occasion to quote 
Locke, Fuller, Shakespeare, Faber, Charles Dickens, 
Thackeray, Thomas Hood, and Tennyson. So far as 
We are concerned, no apology was necessary. We 
always welcome autobiographies, for whether they 
are wise or foolish they tell a tale of human nature 
and human life. One of the most amusing books in 
the library is “ Tupper’s Autobiography.” Dean 
Pigou’s volume is full of human nature and scenes of 
clerical life. It is artless, garrulous, and self-con- 
fessing. A blameless life, a kindly nature, and a 
harmless ambition stand here revealed. The Dean 
is more than satisfied with his achievements—he is 
amazed at them. He was for a time at Cheltenham 
School, but not a prize-winner. 

How little (he observes) could [ have realised that later 
on I should be invited to hold in the Cathedral of Carlisle, and 
under the sanction of Dean Close, services preparatory for the 
Carlisle Mission ; that I should conduct the first “ quiet day” 
ever held in Cheltenham for its clergy; should be invited to 
preach the sermon at the festival service of the local Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Association; to conduct, in 1890, the Mission in 
the Parish Church ; to distribute the prizes on Speech Day! How 
little could I have realised that I should be invited in 1888 to 
be President of the Cheltonian Society, and that I should one 
day receive this letter :— 

July 3, 1897. 


Ata Council Meeting held here on Wednesday last it was 
unanimously resolved that the vacancy in the Council among 
life members, created by the lamented decease of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin, should be offered for your acceptance. 


Poor little Cheltonian boy! Heaven was, indeed, 
kind to conceal these things from him. This note of 
sheer amazement is struck by the Dean again and 
again. He cannot get over it. Mr. Lloyd-Jones was 
at Cheltenham with him. “ Little did I think when 
his schoolfellow that it would ever be in my power 
to prefer him as I did to the Vicarage of Holy 
Trinity, Halifax.” Before going to Cheltenham the 
Dean was at Ripon Grammar School. “ How little 
could the boy who had the temerity, as I had, to 
take the keys from under my master’s pillow when 
he was snoring, that I might see the 17th Lancers 
leave Ripon at daybreak, believe that he should 
one day have a coveted stall in Ripon Cathedral, and 
should preach at Sharron Church.” Certainly the 
incident of the keys seemed to foreshadow a 
different destiny than a coveted stall. After 
leaving Cheltenham the future Dean was taken 
to Edinburgh. ‘“ How little, then a lad at the 
Academy, could I have realised that I should 
ever be invited, together with the late Bishop 
Titcomb of cherished memory, the present Arch- 
bishop of York, and one or two others, to attend 
a meeting of the Church Congress at Edinburgh, and 
to read a paper on ‘Missions’!” After leaving 
Edinburgh, Mr. Pigou went to Trinity College, 

















¢ « Phases of My Life.” By Francis Pigou, D.D., Dean of 
Bristol. London: Edward Arnold. 
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Dublin, where he worked very hard and was very 
happy, although, as he truthfully says, “ How 
could I have noticed or foreseen, when a poor and 
unsuccessful student in ‘ Botany Bay,’ that I should 
one day be called of God to take part in the first 
mission ever held in Dublin?” At one time Mr. 
Pigou was a curate at Kensington Parish Church, 
and made the acquaintance of Dr. Maclagan, then a 
curate of St. Stephen’s, Marylebone. “ How little 
could he and I in those far-off days have realised 
what God had in view for us.” The Dean adds, “I 
have throughout all these years watched with 
prayerful interest his successive stages, higher and 
higher, of preferment, so well earned, and of his in- 
creasing usefulness in the Church.” But we must not 
pursue the Dean’s pious little hobby too furiously. 
When he becomes Dean of Bristol he cannot help 
observing, “How little, as a lad at Cheltenham 
College, could I have realised that one day I should 
be Dean of Bristol.” 

Of positive rancour there is no trace—its absence is 
rarein an autobiography. Perhaps this is the nearest 
approach to it. St. Martin’s in the Fields became 
vacant. Dr. Temple, then Bishop of London, was 
urged to give the preferment to Mr. Pigou. “Dr. 
Temple’s reply was that it would paralyse all his 
work to bring a stranger (!) into his diocese. His 
Grace had but recently brought the Bishop of 
Marlborough and one or more personal friends out 
of other dioceses into his diocese! Alas! for con- 
sistency in high places. But God had other thoughts 
and places for me in His Vineyard.” One can only 
marvel how a good man, and Dean Pigou’s goodness 
though of the blatant type is not to be denied, 
can ever bring himself to write of the thoughts of 
Almighty God with so odious a familiarity. To put 
it all down to Church Establishments, “coveted 
stalls,” and snug deaneries, would be wholly delusive. 
It is the professional touch—the linking together 
of advancement in life and the Name of the Mcst 
High that is incongruous, and the incongruity is not 
one which can be cured by so mechanical a device as 
Disestablishment—though complete Disendowment 
might possibly have a curative effect. 

But we grow too serious. The Dean of Bristol 


has a lively pen. Here is a sketch of his first 
rector :— 


My rector was ninety-two, and in his dotage. I see him on 
the occasion of my first visit to him in an enfeebled condition in 
his arm-chair by the fireside, with a large stick with which he 
sometimes remonstrated. Surveying me he said, “I rather like 
the look of you, young man.” “Thank you, sir.” “ Yes, and 
because I fancy you, I tell you what I will do. I will make you 
a present of all my sermons.” “Oh, thank you, sir; that is 
indeed kind.” “As you seem pleased I will also give you all 
my father’s sermons.” “Oh, thank you, sir; that is doubly 
kind.” Half an hour afterwards whole boxes of illegible 
manuscript were sent down to my humble lodgings, He came 
to morning service, but never recognised me in the surplice, and 
always asked me after service where I had been. The last 
oeeasion on which he did duty he read the prayer for All 
Conditions of Men four times over, and the churchwardens 
thought it time to interfere. I made it a rule never to con- 
tradict him. I found him one morning much exeited. “ This 
is sad news, is it not?” he said to me. “Oh, very sad,” I 
replied, not having the slightest idea to what he was referring. 
“ Ah, I am glad you feel sad. Don’t you think his loss will be 
very great.” “Irreparable, sir, irreparable,” was my bold reply. 
At this juncture his faithful housekeeper came in.  “ What has 
the rector in his mind to-day?” ‘Oh, sir, he will have it that 
Lord Macclesfield is dead.” “Ob, no,” I replied in an un- 
guarded moment, Lord Macelesfield is not dead; 1 saw him 
yesterday.” “Do you hear that, sir?” she said, giving the 
rector a good shake. ‘Lord Macclesfield is not dead. Mr. 
Pigou tells me he was walking with him yesterday.” Seizing 
his stick he brandished it over her head, and said, ** You stupid, 
obstinate old weman, Mr. Pigou has just told me how sad he is, 
and that Lord Macclesfield’s loss is irreparable—irreparable.” 
I disappeared. 


How delightful an old-world picture! What a 
subject for George Eliot ! 

Our next extract, with which we must conclude, 
shall smack more of modernity. In Halifax there is 
an old parish church. Whilst Mr. Pigou was vicar 
there was a mission in which Mr. Baxter assisted. 








Robert Baxter said that at the close of his address he would 
be glad to remain for a reasonable time and personally see, speak 
to, and pray with anyone who might be disposed to remain for 
that purpose. Everyone filed out save one old woman; she 
remained. He was, of course, a little disappointed, but he 
remembered that, after all, it was the individual here and there 
that was brought to Christ, and that men nowadays are not wop 
en masse to Him. All being quiet, he accosted this woman, and 
said, “ Well, my good woman, I am glad to see you hays 
remained. How can I help you?” “Eh,” she replied, “I was 
right grieved when I saw folk go away. I says to myself, ‘Ty 
think of that gentleman coming all way from London to speak 
to us and no one stayed.’ I'll stay if no one else does. I say it 
is a shame! I'll speak to you.” “Thank you,” said Baxter. 
* And now how ean I help you, my good woman?” “ Wel].” 
she said, ‘* I always goes to t’ould Parish Church, and I says to 
my old man, ‘ Coom, look sharp, or you'll no get seat.’ “You 
know, I likes to be in time. My word! one maun be in time, or 
one can’t get seat.” “I am glad,” said Baxter, “that you 
attend the Parish Church, and the ministry of my friend the 
Vicar ; but now, how can I help you?” “Eh,” she replied, “] 
was right grieved when I see’d folk go away, and I says, ‘If no 
one else stays I'll stay and speak to that gentleman.’ Yer 
know, when I was little one, faither and maither always went 
to t?ould Parish Church. They’d say to me, ‘Coom, lass, look 
sharp, or you'll no’ get seat. My word! our new Vicar, I 
knows him well, he’s changed church. You knaw, there was 
great high pews and galleries. He’s cleared all that; it is no’ 
as “twas when I was child.” “Yes, I understand,” said 
Baxter, “that some alterations have been made; but, my good 
woman, it is getting late—tell me how I can help you.” 
“Well,” she said, “yer knaw, faither and maither is both 
buried in t’ould Parish Chureh.” ‘“‘ Ah, that’s interesting,” 
said Baxter. “It is one more tie which binds you to your 
Parish Church. But now, how can I help you—how can I help 
you?” “Well,” she replied, gathering herself up for one 
further communication, “I says, when 1 see’d folk go out, I 
says, ‘I'll stay and speak to that gentleman.’ So I stayed, you 
see. It is this way: Grandfaither and grandmaither is also 
buried with faither and maither in t/ould Parish Church!” 
“Oh, bother your old Parish Church !” said Baxter, and fled. 


On p. 250 there is an excellent story of a Bishop, 
a crucifix, and a lady’s bedroom, but our space is 
exhausted. 








MISHAPS TO BIRDS AND BEASTS. 





ITH the exception of sportsmen and field 
\ naturalists, few persons know how exceed- 
ingly common accidents and mishaps are among wild 
animals, or how well they support injuries which, at 
first sight, one would suppose must necessarily be 
fatal. One would imagine that a pheasant trans- 
fixed by a twig six inches long, and as thick as 4 
goose quill, would very quickly succumb to its 
injuries. Yet for two months a bird thus wounded 
was noticed on an estate near Newmarket by the 
head-keeper, who saw “something sticking out of its 
back, and in order to ascertain what it was shot 
the bird, and so solved the mystery. To put the 
matter beyond doubt, he sent the bird to the Field 
office, where it was dissected by Mr. Tegetmeier, 
who found that the twig with which the bird 
must have come in contact on alighting had 
entered the side, passed under the ribs, and then, 
between them, out through the back. So that this 
miniature spear actually passed into the body cavity, 
and out again, and for two months the bird was able 
to walk and feed so well that the keeper reported it 
as “healthy and in fair condition.” Last year, 10 
Wales, the Hon. A. Curzon shot a partridge, which 
was in “good plump condition, and could both run 
and fly.” Yet it was in worse case than the 
pheasant, for it had impaled itself ona stiff stem of 
dry bracken, which it had broken off. A piece, 
nearly a foot long, had pierced it through the body, 
and protruded from the back. The bird was set Up 
just in the condition in which it was shot, so that 
the sportsman, when he tells the story in the 
smoking-room, will be able to give doubters ocular 
demonstration of its accuracy. A snipe, in its 
descent, has been known to impale itself on & sharp- 
pointed reed, though in this case, as in that of po 
partridge, itis not recorded whether the stem passe 
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into the body or between the ribs and the skin. 
Woodpigeons, though they are strong on the wing, 
have met with asimilar fate. A bird of this species, 
recently shot, had a broken twig the thickness of a 

ncil embeddedinits body. This had entered on one 
side of the breast, and carried with it skin and feathers 
for quite two inches. The editor of the Field, to 
whom the bird was sent, says that it must have 
flown or been driven by the gale with great force 
against the blunt twig. Yet the sportsman to whose 
gun it fell noticed nothing weak in its flight as it got 
up from the ground. 

Accidents by hanging, due to entanglement with 
nesting materials, are among the very commonest 
that happen to birds, and have attained to the 
dignity of illustration to a greater extent than any 
other. That in the second volume of “ Yarrell,” 
copied from the Illustrated London News for January 
20th, 1844, is well known to everyone interested in 
the subject. A house sparrow had built its nest in 
the orbit of one of the ox-skulls decorating the frieze 
of the Rotunda in Dublin. Among the materials 
there was a woollen thread, with a loop at one 
end. In this noose the bird, by some mischance, 
was caught, and, being unable to escape, “ was 
miserably hung below its own home.” Scores of 
other cases of sparrows meeting untimely death 
in this fashion, with nearly as many more of 
chaffinches and bullfinches, might easily be gathered 
from the columns of natural history papers. And 
there is at least one instance on record of a 
starling coming to the same end. Nor is it only 
to old birds that such accidents happen. Young 
birds are not infrequently killed in the same way, 
when some stray piece of string or horsehair has 
been left dangling in the wind. The young bird, 
wearied with its homeward journey, is caught by 
the neck, or it may be by the leg or wing, and in the 
one case is quickly killed and in the other left to 
linger till death puts an end to its sufferings, 
Occasionally there seems to be a sort of rude justice 
about some of these accidents, as in one that 
happened near Eltham last spring, where a sparrow 
that was endeavouring to take possession of a last 
year’s nest of the house martin, instead of building 
one of its own, was caught by a thread, and hanged. 
Twigs are sometimes the means of strangling birds 
which get fixed by the neck between them. 
Small birds are, of course, most frequently the 
victims of such mishaps, but this spring there 
Was a case recorded of a swan having been killed 
by getting its head fixed in the fork of a beech-tree, 
and so being hanged. Swallows and other birds are 
often caught with artificial flies, while gulls and 
guillemots have been taken with hook and line—not 
intentionally, as when travellers “fish” for the 
albatross and the smaller petrels, but because they 
have mistaken the bait for food. Not long agoa 
sad case was recorded. A fisherman’s cast had 
caught in a nut-bush; a swift had snapped the fly, 
and so been hooked. It is a fisherman who tells the 
story very eloquently, and there is, in truth, some- 
thing sad in a useful bird coming to such an end, 
for death was, of course, due to starvation. 

One can hardly fancy that a bird can live and 
thrive when it has lost its bill, yet there is a quantity 
of indisputable evidence of this fact furnished by 
the pen of Mr. Tegetmeier and the pencil of Mr. 
Frohawk. Pheasants have been known to do well 
when one of the mandibles has been shot away, and 
éven when both have been cut off, probably by a 
steel trap. An exceedingly curious mishap to the 
bill of a rook was described last year by the doyen 
of natural history writers. The bird had been 
preening itself as high up on the breast as possible, 
and the lower mandible had caught in the skin, where 
it was held fast. The bird must have lived for some 
time in this condition, from the growth of the upper 
part of the bill. Nevertheless, it could fly well, and 
was in tolerably good conditior when shot. Some- 
times, in flying against a branch, the upper part of 


part. The bird then is unable to feed and is, of 
course, starved to death. 

Collisions occur in the animal world, and are 
responsible for the deaths of birds that meet in 
flight, and of hares running in opposite directions. 
The last-named animals in their terror rush wildly 
on, and not a few cases are known where they have 
dashed into some obstruction with sufficient force 
to cause death. A by no means rare mishap to 
rodents is development of the cutting teeth to such 
an extent that it would seem impossible for them to 
feed. As is well known, these teeth act on each 
other and wear away the front surface, which is 
compensated by growth from the base of the teeth. 
When anything happens to interfere with this 
grinding-down process, the lower teeth grow out 
in a wide curve, and in some cases the upper teeth 
bend round and enter the nasal cavity. Some 
shellfish act as living traps to birds and beasts. 
Limpets have thus taken prisoners rats and ring- 
dotterel; and a story is quoted in the “Cam- 
bridge Natural History” from the San Francisco 
Weekly Bulletin of a prairie wolf being held down 
by the snout by an ear-shell which it had tried to 
dislodge for a meal. Even if one doubts this, there 
is good evidence thata rat scavenging the shore at 
Wivenhoe at low water “ was caught asin a vice and 
killed by an oyster.” To go back to prehistoric times, 
it has been suggested by Mr. Clement Reid that 
the preservation of the remains of the great Irish 
deer is due to the fact that these animals perished by 
accident. Many of these are found in marl consisting 
largely of stoneworts and pondweed. Now the deep 
pools in which these grow.appear to be shallow and 
to have a solid floor just below the surface. Any 
animal treading on this would plunge head-foremost 
into the water, and in the case of the deer the antlers 
would become entangled in the tough stems. If this 
theory jis correct, we owe to the mishaps which be- 
fell these gigantic deer the preservation of their 
remains. 








BJORNSON'’S NEW PLAY. 


STAUNCH lover of the truth, an enemy of all 
compromise and hypocrisy, an enthusiastic 
dreamer and yet a practical politician, an indomit- 
able leader of men with a heart like a child’s, above 
all a poet, Bjérnson stands out as perhaps the most 
interesting and picturesque figure of our time. He 
is one of the half-dozen men in the Europe of to-day 
who can be regarded as spiritual forces of the first 
order. The impetuous, youthful optimism of this 
typical Norseman has left its traces over the whole 
intellectual, and even political, life of Europe north 
of the Alps. Whatever Bjirnson has to say deserves 
an attentive hearing. And now, after too long a 
silence, broken only by fiery letters to M. Zola on 
the Dreyfus scandal, Bjirnson comes forward again 
as a man of letters; his new play, which has been so 
eagerly looked forward to, has just appeared in 
Copenhagen. 

Paul Lange and Tora Parsberg* is a tragedy in 
three acts. “The Politician” might, perhaps, have 
been a happier title, for it is essentially a political 
play, a satire in dramatic form on the party intrigue 
that masquerades in the guise of statesmanship. 
The new drama has, moreover, a basis of actual facts 
and events. Paul Lange, the hero, is, it would seem, 
intended for the well-known politician, Ole Richter, 
who was Norwegian Minister of State between 1884 
and 1888; Arne Kraft, the friend of Lange’s youth, 
is obviously Bjirnson himself. For the President of 
the Storthing, who, without appearing in the play, 
forms the fulcrum of the dramatic movement, we 
have to read Sverdrup, the famous leader of the 
Liberal party in Norway who died in 1892. As 
soon as Sverdrup got into office he proved—at least 
in the eyes of the more Radical section of his 








*« Paul Lange Og Tora Parsberg.” Af Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson. 





the bill is bent down and driven through the lower 
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party—something of a renegade. The Liberals, at 
the opening of Bjirnson’s play, hope to bring 
about the President's fall by a vote of censure. 
They depend on Lange’s support, for Lange has 
suffered severely at his hands. Lange himself, 
however, holds the intriguing of political parties in 
contempt and sees little use in a public denunciation 
such as his party has in view. In Act I. three 
influences are brought to bear upon him: first, that 
of the king, who wishes to have the President 
retained in office, and holds out to Lange the bait of 
the London embassy; then comes Arne Kraft, the 
fiery young Radical, who wrings from Lange a 
promise not to speak on the President's behalf; and 
lastly, Tora Parsberg, who brings him back to his 
original resolve. The love interest of the play 
is supplied by the relations between Tora and 
Lange. Tora is a typical Norwegian lady of the 
advanced class which Bjiérnson himself has helped 
to bring into existence. No longer very young, she 
is wealthy and independent, and her house is a 
political salon. The vote of censure in the 
Storthing, thanks to Lange’s speech, is rejected; 
but in the evening, at Tora’s villa, Kraft denounces 
Lange as a politician who believes one thing and 
says another. The latter’s position is rendered 
impossible, and after a long scene with Tora—which, 
we fear, is too far removed from a common sense 
outlook on life to be appreciated by practical nations 
like ourselves—Paul Lange shoots himself, as did his 
prototype, Ole Richter, ten years ago in Stockholm. 

Bjérnson’s new work is thus predominantly 
political in its tone—too political, perhaps, for many 
of his old admirers. But we are inclined, never- 
theless, to regard it as the most important book he 
has given us since “In God’s Way.” From the 
point of view of form, it is true, it can hardly be 
described as satisfactory ; but then Bjérnson’s 
genius has never been able to adapt itself with 
ease to the confines of the drama. We should not be 
surprised, indeed, if the younger Bjirnson, whose 
very promising drama Johanna has won ap- 
plause beyond the boundaries of Scandinavia, does 
not soon outdistance his father as a playwright. 
But Paul Lange is a play full of ideas: quixotic, 
even trivial, ideas many of them may be, but there 
are great ones too, and the best thing about them 
all is that they are fresh and stimulating. From 
first page to last the drama bears the genuine 
Bjérnson stamp. Nor must it be thought that the 
literary artist is altogether overweighted by the 
politician. The dialogue, for instance, is admirable ; 
it reads more naturally than Ibsen's, perhaps just 
because it does not strive so studiously to be 
natural. The scenes are well planned, and lead to 
effective climaxes; and occasionally, especially in 
the last act, we come across echoes of the young 
Bjirnson—the Bjirnson of Arne and The Fisher 
Girl, the Bjérnson who will always have the first 
place in our hearts. Altogether, Paul Lange and 
Tora Parsberg is a play to be read by all interested 
in the movement of Continental literature. 


J.G. R. 








AN EPICURE IN ART. 





\ Y friend—he was once my friend — Denis 

Colquhoun is a fortunate man. Officially 
bound to no human being, to no routine of duty, 
possessor of moderate wealth and—rarer and more 
precious gift—moderate desire, on terms with his 
own mind intimate enough to find his entertainment 
therein when other founts are sterile, given over only 
to the finer pleasures of life, and even in his enjoy- 
ment of these having wary and true forecast of 
to-morrow’s retrospect, such an one may walk his 
cherished Piccadilly with erect head, an open brow, 
a ready hand and smile; in all that sea of faces no 
creditor, whether in the vulgar or the higher sense, 
can he descry. 





aa, 

Dowered with a pleasant catholicity of taste in 
art, he yet knows not the enthusiasm, the depression 
the eagerness, the envy, of the collector ; the joysand 
agonies of that quest he has balanced Wisely, and 
forbears. One ruling passion, however, he has. one 
vulnerable point, and one alone, I think, where the 
shafts of disillusionment may strike him. Yet even 
in this his capacity for sorrow is so little personal 
that one would be rash to surmise that they have 
ever ruffled the inner serenity of his soul. He is the 
jealous guardian of artistic morality. “ Art for art's 
sake” is to him no idle jargon; and of the artist’, 
truth to his calling he has constituted himself the sole 
and responsible judge, from beginning of the trig] 
to the ultimate appeal. The power he wields, the 
rewards and penalties he dispenses—deem them great 
or little as you choose—lie merely in the granting oz 
withholding of his intimate companionship. How 
many souls have been huried from the heaven of 
his intimacy to the limbo of ordinary acquaintance. 
ship I cannot pretend to guess; for he has been, 
and still is, indefatigable in seeking out the promis. 
ing neophytes of art; and so large is his circle that 
such could hardly escape him even if they would, 
Painters have been his friends, and have fallen from 
that high estate to mere popularity ; musicians, once 
of the chosen, have turned to light opera, or have 
become, what hardly less revolts him, prigs who 
speak sarcastically of melody; as for writers, who 
ean tell their number, or how various their offences? 
Nor can I imagine who at this moment may consti- 
tute the blessed. One thing is certain: within that 
heaven of art only the pure can dwell. 

Meeting Sparling, the dramatist, at the Club the 
other evening, and the spirit of reminiscence being 
upon us, I recalled the circumstances of my intro- 
ducing him to Colquhoun some years ago. I have 
said that Colquhoun was indefatigable in the search 
for promise; I can adduce no completer testimony to 
his eternal hopefulness than resides in the fact that 
he does not allow himself to despair of our drama. 
He is faithful to his post in the fifth row, and does 
not scorn even the lever de rideau of the young 
aspirant. So he may often be seen alone in the wide 
desert of the stalls as early as eight o'clock, a full 
hour before the tide of fashion surges in around him. 
I had heard him speak well of a little thing of Spar- 
ling’s, and announce the momentous fact that his eye 
Was upon that young man. Just then Sparling 
was in the delicious agony of having an important 
piece under the consideration of a leading manager. 
But the way of playwrights is hard, and the 
requirements of managers practical and despotic. 
Changes, it seemed, there must be before this work 
of dramatic art could be viewed by managerial eyes 
as a favourable speculation ; changes which, lightly 
and trippingly catalogued by the manager, yet 
seemed to Sparling as though they must cost him 
each a drop of his heart’s blood before he achieved 
them. He now says that he lost appetite and sleep 
completely during that time, and—but here I think 
he exaggerates—about a stone and a half in weight. 
Be that as it may, he certainly did look pulled down 
when I met him in the Strand, and he clutched at 
my miserable commonplaces of consolation and 
encouragement with foolish gleams of fitful, transient 
hope that alternated with dejection still deeper than 
before. The imbecility of my well-meant endeavours 
was painfully evident to me, at least; and more, I 
fear, with the intention of getting rid of 4 
responsibility I felt unfit to cope with than with any 
expectation of suggesting what would really be 
helpful, I said to him : 

“You ought to see Colquhoun.” 

*“ But I don’t know Colquhoun.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” I said ; “ he’s got his eye on 
you. I heard him say so the other day. Write to 
him. He'll give you an evening. Mention my name 
if you like—but it’s not in the least necessary; 
fact, now I reflect, I think you had better not- 
You'll find him quite unbiased, and & sounder 
judgment in all matters of art does not exist. Mose 
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than that, he’s a unique man nowadays: his ears 
rform their natural functions.” 

Two days later Sparling came to see me. 
poun had been prompt indeed. 

“Ears!” said Sparling, “I should think so! As 
an audience, and for more than two mortal hours, he 
was a luxury such as I have never enjoyed, and 
never shall enjoy again! 


Colqu- 


“He listened like a three years’ child ; 
The playwright had his will. 


Flashes of appreciation when he was _ specially 
pleased, suggestions now and then—many of them I 
shall embody—finally, strong approval in the main. 
But when I came to the point of my difficulties, and 
the managerial views, I saw him in another aspect. 
I mentioned a few of the changes suggested. He 
bristled. 

“*T know, I know,’ he said. ‘They want you to 
write it large, so that every stupid, inattentive 
idiot may see what you mean with no trouble to 
himself. To the plain, simple, probable story you 
have told here you must add fortuitous coincidences, 
appalling in magnitude and multitude, and taxing 
credulity beyond endurance—all these to come toa 
head at the same instant of time, to secure your 
big stage situation, and heighten the effect, as 
these barbarians say! You must underline, and 
underline, and trebly underline! You must outrage 
my intelligence, every decent intelligence, that you 
may make sure of hitting the brain of some booby in 
the gallery. Why should I saythe gallery? Justas 
likely, my savage neighbour in the stalls. Of all the 
curses that beset art, this underlining is the worst. 
Do you find such a vice in Nature, in Life? The 
processes of Nature are tragical—failure and prema- 
ture death to ninety-nine in a hundred of her subjects. 
Over this she raises for ever a face serene and 
untroubled. Walk through this city. Most of the 
men and women you meet are carrying sorrow about 
with them; unobtrusively, as it is proper they should. 
To call a man theatrical, as things theatrical are, is, 
justly, to reproach him ; and to be theatrical very few 
of us dare; it wouldn’t be endured. No. The under- 
lining must be done in the brain of the intelligent 
spectator.’ 

“TI suggested that the changes were proposed 
with the view of making my play actable. 

“* Actable! It is eminently actable.’ ‘If we had 
actors, I fancied I heard him murmur, under his 
breath, 

“* Well, acceptable, then,’ I added. 

“*Tf it is not acceptable, so much the worse for 
the fools !’ 

“TI ventured to hint that the case of a playwright 
was exceptional. A man may write a book; it is 
read by somebody, if only his chums and a dyspep- 
tic reviewer or two. If he paints a picture, and 
every exhibition in London rejects it, anyhow it’s 
painted, and there it is. But a play !—until it’s 
acted, it doesn’t exist at all! 

“*T know, I know,’ he said. His face expressed 
fullest comprehension ; even, for a moment, fullest 
sympathy. He waved the weakness away. ‘I 
suppose you counted on that when you started 
Writing plays? Surely you have not come here to 
make an appeal ad misericordiam ?’ 

“IT ought to have been warned by this; instead 
of which I was somehow fatuously impelled to set 
the seal on my own damnation. I said that on my 
success depended my happiness, and the happiness 
of another—the girl I looked forward to marrying. 
I don’t remember how much of this sort of thing I 
inflicted upon him, but I became aware that I must 
have spoken idiotically enough when I heard him 
say, with some sternness : 

“*Mr, Sparling, the number of young men who 
can write a good play is limited; but the number of 
those whose projected marriages, if consummated, 
Would realise the perfect union....! You will 
Pardon me. I must decline to accept a confidence 
Where I have, I regret to say, no illumination to 





bestow.’ And he began to speak of indifferent things 
in a coldly polite tone. 

“How I got away I don’t quite know. In the 
hall I was still awkwardly fumbling with my manu- 
script when I caught the eye of the servant who 
was in attendance to open the door for me. His 
manner was scrupulously respectful, but I'll swear 
there was a smile of derision lurking somewhere in 
his face. He knew exactly what had happened. 
Many an Adam had this obsequious angel driven 
forth from the gates of Paradise. 

* And now,” said Sparling, leaning back content- 
edly in the comfortable Club arm-chair, and sending 
wreaths of cigar smoke towards the ceiling, “ now I 
write a play a year, and it’s acted, my boy; and I’ve 
married the girl of my heart, and we have the 
impertinence to be rather happy. As for art, I get 
as much of it into my work as I can, consistently 
with living. And I look back on that evening with 
Colquhoun with something of the same idiotic, 
wistful gaze we all fix on Utopia or the Millennium 
in our moments of reverie.” 

“ See anything of Colquhoun now?” 

“ Oh, yes, I meet him here and there.” 

“ Intimate?” 

“Intimate! Oh, dear, no. Let me hope for the 
inestimable privilege of his intimacy, if I shall be 
found worthy, in some future state. Meanwhile, on 
this planet, I find that part of him that I see very 
courteous and pleasant.” 

“ Three fingers ?” 

“ Well, yes, perhaps; figuratively, of course.” 


W. KINGSLEY TARPEY. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


Sir,—The able article in your issue of September 3rd 
entitled “The Victory of thie Afrikander Bond,” shows how 
hard it is for an outsider to follow South African polities, 
though he views the whole matter more justly than one who has 
secampered through the country with Mr. Rhodes as pilot. I 
refer especially to the sentence, “the compounds of Kimberley 
are better than the unregulated drink traffic of the Rand.” After 
the Jameson Raid, the Transvaal Volksraad passed a law pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor to natives, and many of the mine 
managers have frequently referred to the benefit this restriction 
has been to the economical working of the mines. To my 

ersonal knowledge, one very large firm of liquor-sellers have 
had to withdraw their representative from the goldfields in con- 
sequence ; doubtless, so have others. 

The compounds at Kimberley were formed under special 
enactment for the direct benefit of de Beers—the evils arising 
therefrom counterbalance the benefit of the drink restriction, 
but would require a volume to explain—but Mr. Rhodes has 
never even supported any general restriction of the liquor traffic. 
When the Glen Grey Act was under discussion, he threw all his 
weight in favour of the liquor traffic. He grumbled at the 
restrictions in the Bechuanaland Annexation Act, and accepted 
it in the charter as a blind to the English public. The Innes 
Liquor Bill passed the Assembly in his absence, though it may 
now suit his game to support it. 

As for the so-called “ Progressive” party, the Kimberley 
members are typical of the greater portion of it. This same 
quartet, with slight variations, has represented Kimberley since 
1890. This is the first time they stood as “ Progressive”; at 
the command of Mr. Rhodes they were persistent supporters of 
the Bond. A former member for Kimberley now represents 
Vryburg as a “ Progressive ”; he was returned by outside 
voters, who came from the ports to vote for him ! 

Though redistribution is undoubtedly required, owing to the 

rowth of the towns during the past ten years, Mr. Rhodes, 
, sot six years of office, refused to deal with the question, and 
the reluctance of the country party to admit its need has more 
excuse than mere Conservatism. The towns have increased 
mostly by immigration, and to a large extent by young men. 
They know nothing of the past history of the country, nothing 
of the Dutch language or the Dutch people, and an appreciable 
proportion of them are directly dependent on Mr. Rhodes in 
some of his multifarious commercial capacities. 

I trust the English Press will note and appreciate the fact 
that neither Mr. Schreiner, nor Mr. Merriman, nor Mr. Solomon 
are Dutchmen, nor even members of the Bond. It is regrettable 
that Mr. Theron has not been induced to take office—Mr. 
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Hofmeyr’s health makes steady work impossible—but the Bond 
has always held its function to be critical, not administrative.— 


Thanking you in anticipation, yours, etc., 


Ss. 
Cape Town. ” 





THE SOLDAN’S GIFTS. 


6 «© 


i AOCOON of old, Dan Virgil saith, 
4 Bade fear the Greeks, when gifts in hand 
they brought. 
Our Paladin that Eastward journeyeth 
Receiveth Turkish gifts, and dreadeth naught. 


Blood fills the golden cups with jewels set, 
And eke those Dresden vases fair to see— 
The pearls upon that silken coverlet 
Be tears that widows weep in Armenye. 


See ye, nor hear, the slain men lying dumb ? 
The living, that for hunger cry aloud ? 

O Lady! fear ye not what dreams may come, 
Sleeping beneath the Soldan’s jewelled shroud ? 


Aldeburgh, November 3rd. A. W. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


—~o0 —— 


“THe WHOLE TRUTH,” 


EW weeks ago I wrote with some asperity 
P upon Dr. Garnett’s unwisdom (as I consider 
it) in reprinting and making public a volume of 
execrable verse which Shelley wrote as a lad, and 
afterwards did his best to destroy off the face of the 
earth. Some critics, I observe, would have me re- 
consider my remarks. To this I reply (1) that the 
invitation is superfluous ; my respect for Dr. Garnett 
being such, that whenever I have occasion to dissent 
from his judgment I am vexed with second thoughts 
as a matter of course; and (2) that in this instance I 
find I can take back nothing. 


But my critics raise a question—a general ques- 
tion—-which I am ready and willing to “have out,” 
and in the open: the whole question between the 
amount of respect due to the private wishes and 
private affairs of poets and other great men, and the 
amount of “right” with which the public claims to 
know “the whole truth,” as the saying is. It is my 
humble opinion that those who take the side of reti- 
cence have dallied with this question too long: and 
thataTlabian policy givesthe aggressorsall the advan- 
tage, since every fresh blow they deal against decency 
not only wins ground for them but deadens the 
public conscience for the next stroke. Instead of 
defining and insisting on the rules of right conduct, 
we postpone speaking our mind until we happen to 
be shocked by some peculiarly gross breach of con- 
fidence or error of taste, and proceed to waste on the 
circumstances, trivial or personal, of that particular 
offence the arguments which might have established 
a general rule to cover it and all similar offences. 
And this is not all: for by a habit of evading the 
direct question we grow in time almost afraid to 
know our own minds. 


It seems to me, for example, quite a bold assertion 
to make, that if by chance I happened on letters or 
documents which revealed the private life of Shake- 
speare in a base light, I should destroy them. And 
yet that is what any man of decent feeling ought to 
do, keeping the secret to himself and dying with it. 
In saying this, I assume that the letters or docu- 
ments would not serve to remove obloquy or serious 
blame attaching to the memory of some other 
person. Having assured himself of this, the scrup- 
ulous man would reason thus :—‘* These things are 
neither mine nor the public's, in so far as they relate 
to the dead man’s private life. But in so far as that 
dead man has laid me under obligations and I dare 
to feel towards him as a friend, it is my duty and 
shall be my privilege to protect his memory.” 











Let us take a second and more difficult case. 
Suppose that the documents, while slurring Shake. 
speare’s memory, removed or helped to remove a 
stain which under misapprehension had rested on 
the memory of another man. We might ask leave 
to discriminate here. If the injured man be by this 
time a mere nominis umbra, with no living descend. 
ants, we might argue that no harm can be done by 
keeping silence and destroying the papers. But 
I find it hard to take this view, holding that even a 
dead man has a lasting right to the reputation he 
deserved. We may lament that a great man’s 
memory must suffer that justice may be done toa 
man of little account. But neither his greatness nor 
our affection gives him the right to injure a fellow. 
creature. The documents ought to be published. 


Case No. Three is difficult too. Suppose that 
while clearing Shakespeare the documents bring 
obloquy on a man who has living descendants. In 
this case our decision should depend on the nature 
of the obloquy. In almost all circumstances it 
would (I think) be legitimate and even right to pub- 
lish. But if the descendants would be seriously 
injured and if we had cause to think that, foreseeing 
this, Shakespeare voluntarily accepted the misun- 
derstanding and its consequences, there would, I 
think, be at least a considerable argument for 
reticence. 


Case No. Four. Suppose we unearth a packet of 
Shakespeare's love-letters; and that while exhibit- 
ing foibles and on the whole lessening him in our 
esteem, they do his memory no severe injury. In 
this—and in the case of all intimate writings—we 
have first to remember that at the time Shakespeare 
meant them for no other eye but the recipient's, and 
next to ask ourselves most carefully if, were it 
possible to hold speech with Shakespeare to-day, 
he would give us leave to publish. If I may 
presume (and one must so presume in _ these 
matters) to guess the wishes of a great man, 
I should say that certain letters are holy to 
great men as well as to small, and that the very 
greatest men at times unburden their hearts in 
writings which—however lofty, however pure their 
passion—they intend to speak to one understanding 
soul alone, and to be hidden from the rest of men for 
ever. It is not (I protest) a question of helping or 
hurting Shakespeare’s memory. It is a question of 
what Shakespeare himself would wish; and no time 
can loosen, to scrupulous minds, the imperativeness 
of that wish. And this (I think) should be remem- 
bered far more carefully than it is by a generation 
which at least continues to pay lip-service to the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality. 


Let us turn now from strictly private writings 
to those which were, when composed, at least pre- 
sumably intended for publication. Case No. Five. 
The poet has written in his youth, and actually 
published, verses which he afterwards judges to be 
contemptible and attempts to destroy off the face 
of the earth. But a single copy escapes and falls 
into the hands of an antiquarian. What should 
the antiquarian do? Well, to ask him to destroy 
the volume is perhaps to demand too much of 
human nature. But at least if he love the poets 
memory and have cause to feel gratitude towards 
him, he should be loyal and hide his poor treasure. 
That seems to me a duty in auy case; but when the 
man’s own judgment assures him that the poet was 
right and the verses are indeed contemptible, there 
can (I submit) be no two questions about it. I 
simply cannot understand the affection which 
violates a loved one’s wishes without even the excuse 
of doing honour to the loved one’s memory. Duty: 
To whom? To the seedy crew who “ take an intelli- 
gent interest” in the poet? Or to the poet himself, 
whose face (you know) would flush with intolerable 
shame to see the sorry volume in any mans hand: 
Friendship! If this be friendship, then small men 
may put up thanks that death soon puts an end to 
friendship for them. 
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“But,” says the public in all these cases indis- 
ciminately, “let us have the whole truth. He was 
a great man, and we have a right to it.” To this I 
answer, “ You cannot possibly have the whole truth ; 
and if you could, you have not the shadow of a right 
to it.” “The whole truth”—my dear sirs, what is 
the whole truth about any man? And can any other 
man get at it? You must, if you but ask yourselves, 
know perfectly well that—happily for each of you— 
the thing is impossible; and that a portrait com- 
posed on any fraction of the truth may be falser 
than one composed on complete ignorance. But 
suppose it to be possible. What earthly right have 
you, when Shakespeare has closed the door, to be 
prying in at his parlour or his bedroom window ? 
You know what would happen if you were caught 
doing this to A or B or C. “But Shakespeare 
is not A or B or C; Shakespeare belongs to the 
nation, to the world.” Indeed! Did Shakespeare 
recognise this to the extent (for instance) of 
washing himself in public? Really, you exaggerate 
the world’s indelicacy by giving it the lengths to 
which the members of some Browning societies are 
prepared to go. Nay, yourself cannot be quite so 
indelicate as your contention implies. Let me test 
you by a simple sovites, instancing one by one the 
details of a great man’s private life into which you 
claim to poke your nose. At some point—I must pay 
you the compliment to assert—you will be compelled 
tocry “Hold!” Let us, pray, have done with this 
canting phrase “the whole truth.” There is no 
question of the whole truth, for there is no possibility 
of getting at it. But there is a question of how far 
the inquisitiveness of some men may be allowed to 
go, and how far it will go before other men’s sense 
of decency awakes to the pertinacity and moral 
obtuseness of the offenders, and substitutes for hints 
a few stringent and salutary laws. A.T. QC. 








REVIEWS. 





MR. RUSKIN AS A SOCIAL TEACHER. 


Jonny Ruskry, Soctan Rerormer. By J. A. Hobson. 
London: James Nisbet & Co. 


HERE are many who believe that, in a little 
space, nothing will be left of John Ruskin but his 
style. Master of English at an incredibly early age, an 
art-critic at twenty-three, and always a Utopian, it 
appears to these hearty admirers, but very free 
disciples, as if he had written in eternal bronze 
much that neither can nor ought to endure. Asa 
teacher of the arts, they say, he was bent on con- 
founding the moral with the zesthetic ; he laid stress 
on subjects when he should have insisted on methods ; 
he never could get away from his Puritan bringing- 
up, and, therefore, he declaimed against Titian and 
worshipped the Pre-Raphaelites. When, towards 
middle age, he broke out into a fury of invective 
which spared neither gods nor men on the chapter 
of Political Economy, and defied to mortal combat 
Mr. Stuart Mill and the Bishop of Manchester, these 
friendly enemies turned away their eyes in com- 
passion, He was merely an amateur, beguiled into 
medizeval superstitions by dwelling too fervently 
upon the frescoes of Giotto and the triptychs of Fra 
Angelico; he had mistaken his calling, nay, washed 
the colour from his golden and impassioned prose. 
he new quality of a capricious, mocking, and 
petulant humour which he now developed was 
hardly, these men thought, a compensation for all 
he had thrown to the winds. When he praised 
urner he knew, at any rate, what he was saying. 
But who would maintain that there was need of a 
second Carlyle? Even one had been something too 
Much in his “ Latter Day Pamphlets” and “ Chart- 
sm.” The economics which Mr. Ruskin preached 
ma Sinai of his own setting up were Utopian. 
fter he had printed three instalments of “Unto 





this Last” in the Cornhill, Thackeray wrote that 
he could accept only one more, “assigning as his 
reason the unanimous condemnation of his reading 
public.” But Mr. Ruskin replied, “ Not a whit the 
less, I believe them to be the best; that is to say, 
the truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable 
things I have ever written.” It was Athanasius 
against the world. 

Was it also Goethe undertaking in his “Theory 
of Colour” to overthrow Newton, and without 
mathematics to decide questions on which he could 
not possibly have any competence? Mr. Hobson 
answers decidedly in the negative. Gathering up 
from far and wide the scattered Sibylline leaves 
which his prophet flung abroad during a quarter of 
a century, and setting them in lucid order, he finds 
that they not only show forth a coherent system, 
but have, by their force of reasoning, demolished 
and laid low the so-called Political Economy which 
Was no more than a Mercantile Science—if it was 
even so much. This he did by substituting a vital 
standard for a money standard in the definition of 
“wealth.” We must observe the close parallel 
which runs between his moralisation of art and his 
moralisation of work, summed up by him in certain 
of the innumerable epigrams which he has launched 
against immoral technique or craft, whether applied 
to painting or to stock-jobbing. “Life without 
work,” he affirms, “is robbery ; work without art is 
brutality”; and again, “All social evils and religious 
errors arise out of the pillage of the labourers by 
the idlers.” But perhaps the teacher’s own account 
of what he meant from the beginning is best, as he 
writes it down in the last volume of “Fors Clavi- 
gera.” There he says :— 


“ Modern Painters” taught the claim of all lower nature in 
the hearts of men; of the rock, and wave, and herb, as a part 
of their necessary spirit life; in all that I now bid you to do, 
to dress the earth and keep it, I am fulfilling what I then began. 
The “Stones of Venice” taught the laws of constructive art, 
and the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its beauty, 
on the happy life of the workman. “Unto this Last” taught 
the laws of that life itself, and its dependence on the Sun of 
Justice; the “ Inaugural Oxford Lectures,” the necessity that 
it should be led, and the gracious laws of beauty and labour 
recognised, by the upper, no less than the lower, classes of 
England; and, lastly, “Fors Clavigera’”’ has declared the 
relation of these to each other. 


It is Mr. Hobson’s contention, displayed, as be- 
comes a follower of so well-spoken a master, with 
much grace, clearness, and strength, no less than 
with considerable freedom, that these tasks have 
really been fulfilled, and a system, coherent though 
not formed, laid out in our view, which does exhibit 
the laws of production and distribution as humanity 
reveals them to the reasoning mind. “ There is no 
wealth but life,” says Mr. Ruskin, and he goes on 
to conclude, “That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings,” and on this scale must the value of 
commodities be reckoned. Does anyone retort that 
this belongs to the science, if a science there be, of 
ethics, or even of “ eudzemonics”? What then? Mr. 
Ruskin will refer such a man to his own nature and 
its demands. Is not he, the individual, so bound to 
make money, or to gather and spend commodities 
as, while so doing, to observe the laws of justice, 
kindness, and whatsoever else tends to increase 
human happiness and lessen human misery? Or 
may he plead, in extenuation of theft or waste, that 
economics are one thing and ethics another? It 
follows that as is the individual, so is the city, so is 
the State. Any science which considers any of the 
functions of man must take into account the whole 
nature of man, or it will make very disastrous 
mistakes; and it is in this unscientific abstraction, 
and consequent unreal treatment of concrete factors, 
that the school of McCulloch, Fawcett, and the 
others went dismally wrong. They ought to have 
kept in view a “subjective human standard,” or, let 
us say, a true biology; and what they did was to 
delude themselves and the world with artificial 
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entities and quiddities from which they pretended 
to infer laws of economic action. 
That some of the most important of these laws 


were imaginary Mr. Ruskin has shown. The State, 
as a whole, is more than the individuals who make 
it up; and even of economics the result should be 
measured in terms, not of money profits, but of 
happiness. “Intrinsic value is the absolute power 
of anything to support life. A sheaf of wheat has 
in it a measurable power of sustaining the substance 
of the body; a cubic foot of pure air, a fixed power 
of sustaining its warmth; and a cluster of flowers 
of given beauty, a fixed power of enlivening the 
senses and heart.” That is excellent science, although 
we must bear in mind that, “the senses and heart” 
being capable of education, there is an ascending or 
descending scale on which this “ absolute value” 
finds its equivalent in practice. But surely, the 
argument from evolution, which Mr. Ruskin never 
admitted, does but strengthen his demand that 
economics shall be dealt with from the human 
point of view. Lest us, with Mr. Hobson, define 
Social Economics as “the science of the relation of 
efforts and satisfactions in a society”; then, it is 
simply true that Mr. Ruskin by translating “ money- 
measured cost and utility” into “subjective or 
human cost and utility” has put that science into 
its proper place. For since biology is the art of 
living, it cannot help considering social conduct, and 
social conduct must be a branch of ethics, while 
money-making itself is but a branch of that branch. 
In this way our mercantile system, or method of 
producing and distributing commodities, will no 
ionger hang in the air as a thing apart, but will 
submit itself to the general laws of human function, 
from which, by these new scholastics, it has been 
divorced. 

That Mr. Ruskin declared against low wages, 
over-specialising of labour, unlimited saving, the 
“wages fund,” and a fictitious currency is well 
known. That the later economists, such as Professor 
Marshall, have more and more given in to the force 
of his arguments, should be equally well known. 
Unlike Goethe, who never brought one single soul to 
accept his “ Farbenlehre,” the assailant of these 
idols has converted many of the idolaters. But it 
does not follow that he will make disciples when it 
comes to abolishing interest, or doing away with 
machinery in the measure he would approve. His 
commentator, while defending him valiantly on this 
latter point, where enemies over-coloured and were 
not quite fair, reduces the doctrine of interest 
within a moderate compass, and so understands 
“usury” as to make it identical with oppressive 
loans which take advantage of distress or exploit 
the unfortunate. This eminently practical view 
distinguishes between interest for investment—a 
form, really, of profit-sharing—and interest founded 
on the poverty of the borrower who cannot, under 
the circumstances, make a profit for himself. It is 
the rule accepted by Roman Catholic moralists, who, 
more perhaps than others, have decried and for- 
bidden the exercise of usury. Mr. Ruskin did once 
allow something of this distinction; but afterwards 
he took up an extreme and, as is commonly thought, 
an untenable position. No one—and certainly not 
Mr. Hobson—would maintain that he was always 
in the right. His dislike of evolution, his disdain 
for physical science as he saw it in the schools, his 
“old Tory” views about women’s education, did him 
no less harm than his fatally brilliant style and 
incessant gambollings round a subject which was 
always, in the eyes of a nation of shopkeepers, 
dreadfully serious, and had long been dismal. These 
fireworks disguised the heavy charges of his artillery, 
and made them appear to be naught save flame and 
smoke. Yet his cannonading has left no small part 
of the sacred Adam Smithian edifice in ruins. It is 
impossible to read Mr. Hobson's thoughtful pages 
and not grant thus much. We shall, assuredly, 
decline to go with the Master when he advocates 
a kind of serfdom and refuses to women the part 
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which they have played as queens, abbesses, ang 
teachers—though, perhaps, he did not mean all this. 
Democracy was his detestation. But when Demo. 
cracy insists on moralising the work of its hands and 
abolishing the social misery, it will not overlook 
John Ruskin. 





MOUNTAINEERING IN THE PYRENEES. 


THROUGH THE HicH Pyrenees. By Harold Spender. With 
Illustrations and Supplementary Sections by H. Llewellyn 
Smith. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


THE authors are to be congratulated on the produce. 
tion of a most enjoyable, substantial, and handsome 
book of travel, traversing a region which, to be so 
near home, has hitherto, and especially of late, in 
large part escaped the rush of summer tourists and 
the attacks of mountain-climbers from England, 
The outcome of the holidays of 1896-97, the work 
is no amateur performance to gratify the vanity of 
authorship, still less a flash “ get-up” to compete 
with sensational novels and “illustrateds.” It is 
the record of first-hand experiences, which have been 
compared with the recorded experiences of previous 
travellers, and is a record marked by rare literary 
deftness. Gay in tone as beseems holiday-touring, 
the book is in substance informative and instructive, 
It “makes no pretentions to be a treatise”; but 
many a treatise treats its subject with less intelli- 
gence and knowledge. The reader gathers a graphic 
impression both of the stern physical features of the 
region and of the isolated humanity sprinkled among 
these desolate solitudes. No man whose lungs love 
mountain air, or whose eye and heart respond with 
gratification to images that overpower and dwarf 
petty amour-propre, will regret following the tourists 
up the comparatively little-trodden Pyrenees. Along 
every mile of the wide and devious route, now 
rising now falling, you are ever in presence of great 
mountains whose prevalent tone is that of severity 
or even desolation. None of the many diverting 
incidents on the road make you insensible to 
the images of severe nature surrounding you. At 
frequent intervals you are taken up to a high 
pinnacle of the mountains, whence (if the sky be 
clear) you survey a vast wild tumble-jumble of 
rugged peaks and ravines. From the top of Sauve- 
Garde, eg., the reader’s eye takes in Andorra on the 
east, Gavarnie on the west, the three-peaked Mala- 
detta group to the south, the Posets to the south- 
west. To climb the Pic de Curlitte, at the far 
eastern end of the High Pyrenees, the travellers had 
to be up and start from the village of Escaldes at 
three a.m., and to thread the “ Desert of Curlitte ” by 
starlight. On either side the path are “ desolate 
fragments of a broken world glimmering white 
against the night.” At length the morning begins 
to dawn. The stars fade. A faint brightness breaks 
on the horizon. “ The brightness turned to orange; 
the orange to pale yellow; the yellow to red; ofa 
sudden the hills above were stricken with golden 
light, while, far below, they turned from black to 
purple, and from purple to blue. Who could ever 
tire of the pageantry of dawn? Day after day this 
great drama is played, ever varying, ever beautiful ; 
but, alas for frail, sleep-drugged mortality, the 
theatre is generally empty!” The reader fond of 
roughing it need not lack gratification. The night, C.J 
before making Pic de Néthon (11,168 feet) is passed 
in the Rencluse Hut of three walls of stone, mother 
earth for floor, a plank-platform for bed, a stone for 
table, and the hour for start next morning 3.30. 
This summit of the Pyrenees falls away in precipices 
on all sides, except towards the north-west, by which 
it is approached. Away towards the south-west lies 
the gorge of Malibierne; to the north and east the 
glacier of Néthon; far to the north-east, right across 
the great valley, the main Pyrenean range deep in 
cloud. 

The authors’ mountaineering was confined to the 
High Pyrenees, a section of about 150 miles —_ 
east to west. Starting from Ax-les-Thermes (Frenc 
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nilway terminus), the tour of 1896 traversed the 
astern half of the Pyrenees, including Andorra, 
keeping almost entirely to the south of the water- 
shed, and ending at Cauterets. The tour of 1897 
tarted from the Val d’Aran, the central valley of 
the Pyrenees; thence, climbing the more interesting 

aks in its course, it pursued a westward route 
through the great mountain groups of the Maladetta 
Mountains Accursed), Posets, and Perdu, ending in 
the desolate region of the Balaitons. Altogether, 
the two years’ mountaineering covered the region 
from Ax on the east to Laruns on the west. A charac- 
teristic of the Pyrenees, in contrast to the Alps, 
is the great height of the passes relatively to the 
neighbouring heights. The main chain reaches its 
dimax in the Vignemale—10,820 feet—and rarely 
inks under 8,000. Throughout the 150 miles of 
the High Pyrenees there is but one pass, the Col de 
Beret, at the sources of the Garonne and the 
Noguera, so low as 6,000 feet. The pass of the Port de 
Véenasque is 7,930 feet, and the top of the Sauve-Garde 
to the west of the pass is 9,139 feet. The highest 
mountains of the Pyrenees are not in the main chain, 
but mostly south of the watershed ; such as Néthon, 
Posets, and Perdu, all wholly in Spain. Outside this 
mountaineering interest, the Pyrenees are significant 
as the frontier between two countries. The ancient 
routes of communication were at the two extremities, 
It was by the shores of the Mediterranean that 
Hannibal passed to invade Italy, and Pompey to 
invade Spain; the Saracens rounded the two 
extremities to invade France; the Basque defiles were 
threaded by Charlemagne and by our Black Prince; 
and in our day the only two railway lines running 
between the two countries are the one along the 
shores of the Bay of Biscay, the other on the eastern 
side joining Barcelona to Perpignan. Between these 
two lines extends nearly 300 miles stretch of land 
that has never yet borne the yoke of a railway line. 
And, as to roads—between the road that on the east 
connects Ax with the Spanish station of Ripoll and 
the road that on the west runs from Olaron up the 
Val d’Aspe over the Somport to the Spanish station 
at Jaca—a stretch of over 150 miles—not a single 
carriage-road crosses the watershed, and the only 
road crossing the political frontier crosses at the 
Val d’Aran, where the line of range and the line of 
frontier diverge, and on the Spanish side this road 
dwindles into a mere mule-track. In view of the 
probability of the Andorra State becoming ere long 
absorbed in the tide of modern life, the minute 
account of the tiny Republic is interesting and 
mportant. Among the things of more piquant 
interest, we catch a face-to-face glimpse of Duran, 
«x-President (1881-6) of the Andorra State. <A hale, 
talwart peasant, he occupied a plain square house 
in the town square of the capital. The inside rooms 
were plain and bare to austerity, yet clean and 
orderly. On the entry of the tourists, the household 
vetrayed no surprise. The ex-President’s wife just 
looked up and went on sewing. Past the threshold 
of old age, the ex-President was upright in bearing 
and clear ineye. <A contrast is luminously brought 
wt in the short colloguy:—* And your police 
gendarmes), what of them?” “ We have no police.” 
‘Then who looks after your criminals?” “ Oh,” 
vith a shrug of his shoulders, “the peasants do 
that.” “But where is your prison?” “ Over there,” 
Ponting across the square to a poultry-house in 
appearance, its windows broken and cobwebbed. 
sls there anyone there?” “Noone.” The actual 
‘tésident was at work all day on his lands; a 
Peasant-proprietor first and a statesman second; 
much in the style of Cato the Censor, or of Phokion, 
Vuom, head as he was of the Athenian State, a 
‘reign ambassador might meet fetching water 
ve his household. Having sent written notice, the 
urists went at 8 p.m. to pay their respects to the 
ery at his house. To their surprise, they found 
an eir way, Andorra all pitch-dark, only a few 
és glimmering from top rooms. The metropolis 
4 all gone to bed at eight. The President's house, 














































































too, was fast locked in sleep, and would not waken 
to the travellers’ knock. 

The book is adorned and the letterpress illustrated 
with numerous beautiful sketches and photographs 
which, with clearest visuality, bring the various 
picturesque scenes before the reader’s eyes. The 
maps, however, do not allow him to follow the 
travellers step for step; and, however luminous the 
letterpress descriptions, the reader likes to see with 
open eyes the exact line of route he is led. Proofs 
would seem to have been hastily read. Many 
classical slips are notable. ‘The waters which part 
here” (at the watershed of Col de Puymorens) “ say 
a long farewell; those on the north side go to the 
Mediterranean, those on the south to the Atlan- 
tic” (p. 11); “a plateaux” (p. 10); “ Puigcerda” on 
map is “ Puycerda” in text, etc. And a book so 
handsomely furnished, with notes for climbers, 
bibliography, etc., ought not to be without an index. 


FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 
Boox-Prices CURRENT. Vol. XII. London: Elliot Stock 


ABOUT a quarter of a century ago many a man who 
had had “ the education of a gentleman” began to 
think that he “knew something about books,” and 
could, on occasion, judge of a book better than the 
professional critic. To-day bibliography is a popular 
word, if not pursuit, and we meet with such in- 
cidents as that of a person appending a list of some 
books which he happens to have come across in the 
nearest library to a volume of his own compiling, 
and calling the list a bibliography. A recent develop- 
ment of this large way of talking about a little 
knowledge is found in the way in which many 
persons dub themselves bibliophiles, or at least book- 
collectors. Their book-collecting consists in strolling 
into the principal second-hand bookshops in central 
London, noticing a few books of which they happen to 
have heard favourable mention as “ editions” likely 
to rise in value, and “snapping up” those volumes. 
Or else they visit one or two auction-rooms, where 
their bidding vastly amuses “ the trade.” 

Unlike, indeed, are the methods and qualifications 
of such worthy “collectors” to those of the trained 
book-lover, who is not necessarily as estimable as 
they are. His desire is above all to avoid the 
trodden ways of men; may it not be his fate to 
secure the blessing of a poor stall-keeper, together 
with a unique copy of a Civil War tract, for the 
sum of fourpence? At times he pursues suggestions 
of unknown pamphlets through mazes of MS. letters 
rescued from the loft of some melancholy farmhouse 
which was once a stately manorial home. In sunnier 
hours he is blest indeed if he finds a cottager 
who has quarrelled with the village schoolmistress, 
and is teaching the orphan boy to read in a copy of 
Bewick’s “Select Fables.” He is then able to be the 
“kind gentleman” through whom the innocent 
child obtains a brand-new reading-book. Within 
the present year of grace we have known a first 
edition of Byron's “ Corsair” sold for a penny, and 
have ourselves bought an early Petrarch for a few 
pence at a bookseller’s. Such occurrences provide 
bright moments for an ordinary bibliophile’s career. 
But let him remember the days of darkness, for they 
shall be many. The precious volume tracked down 
to a distant market-place and found, after a long 
day’s journey, to be hopelessly imperfect ; an extra- 
ordinary entry in a country bookseller’s catalogue 
of something published in “ 1680,” found to refer to 
a pedantically named booklet issued in 1860; an 
assurance that a shop two miles from anywhere has 
an old Milton, which results in the discovery of an 
early Victorian “ Paradise Lost” worth sixpence— 
these are the sorrows which may cloud the brow 
of even an experienced book-collector. 

There come moments in the days of every book- 
collector, experienced or inexperienced, in which his 
memory of book-titles and book-values must be 
improved or refreshed. It is at such times that his 
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gaze turns affectionately to a row of the volumes of 
Book-Prices Current. This year sees a new volume 
of that useful publication meet the enthusiastic 
book-collector on his return home from the pursuit 
of the barrows which lurk in the streets of English 
seaports, or from a search among the Parisian book- 
hunter’s haunts once affected by Mr. Gladstone. 
Former issues of the hardy annual made a demand 
upon our purses in unison with Christmas bills, but 
that experience is not to be repeated. The present 
volume of Book- Prices Current went to press 
in September. Its record of book-auctions, there- 
fore, closes with the end of their season (this 
year, July 30th), In future each volume will 
contain the record of one complete season of 
sales, from October to July or August. The book 
before us, although it necessarily begins with a sale 
of no earlier date than that of December 2nd, 1897, 
is more plethoric than an ordinary year’s volume; 
for it includes the second and third portions of the 
Ashburnham sale, and other unusually important 
matter. 

As Mr. J. Herbert Slater’s name is not to be found 
npon the title-page or upon the cover of Book- 
Prices Current, we desire to emphasise the fact 
that the name J. H. Slater is placed modestly at 
the end of a preface. His book has three parts; 
classified subject-index, text (each lot numbered), a 
good general index: a reader has only to turn to the 
entry “‘ Hour Books” in Mr. Slater’s index to under- 
stand the anxious care which needs to be taken in 
compiling such a work as Book-Prices Current. 
If any captious person complains of an occasional 
error—the name of A. W. E. O'Shaughnessy (the 
lyric poet) is spelled without an “h” in subject- 
index, text, and index alike—that only shows that 
there is no limit save time to the care which one 
needs to give to the printing of bibliographical 
detail. Bibliography which is literally accurate is 
almost as hopeless an ideal as a truthful pedigree. 
For our own part, we prefer to regard such toil as 
Mr. Slater’s with admiration, if not with awe. 


MUSICAL CRITICISM. 
BEETHOVEN ET WAGNER. Par Teodor de Wyzewa. 
Perrin et Cie. 
M. TEopoR DE WyYZEWA always writes agreeably 
and intelligently, but the critical articles he fre- 
quently contributes to the Revue des Deua Mondes 
have much more surface than depth. The book 
before us, “Beethoven et Wagner,” really adds 
nothing significant to the common knowledge of 
the life and genius of these masters; though, on the 
other hand, the justness of M. Teodor de Wyzewa’s 
views and his intelligent and alert attitude make 
him a foe of all Philistia and its incurious stupidity. 
M. de Wyzewa seems, indeed, to hold amid the 
ranks of that rather prosperous army of Culture— 
the Revue des Deux Mondes—the position of slinger, 
or light-footed scout, who reconnoitres the foreigners’ 
camps, and brings back to his military chief, M. 
Bruneti¢re, accounts of their movements and strength 
in the field of literature. Nothing very extreme, 
very acute, or very significant is to be found in 
M. de Wyzewa’s remarks on Nietzsche, Ibsen, Tur- 
gueneff or Whitman, but he spreads a general 
sympathetic atmosphere through all his studies, 
and, accordingly, his écrivains étrangers has been 
crowned by the French Academy. And so, after 
reading the four essays devoted to Beethoven and 
the five to Wagner, we bring away from the volume 
no sense of the writer's original strength. The 
Wagner essays are pleasing, light reading, but they 
are practically a résumé of Mr. H. S. Chamberlain’s 
writings; the essay on Nietzsche’s relations with 
Wagner is the most interesting, but nothing of 
significance is added to our knowledge. The most 
original paper in the volume is “ Un Mozart Inconnu,” 
in which M. de Wyzewa attacks the careless in- 
difference of the professional musical world as to 


Paris: 





whether Mozart’s operas are performed at all o; 
mutilated at the will of unconscientious managers 
There can be no doubt that M. de Wyzewa is right 
in this, and that to-day Mozart in nearly eye 
capital of Europe is under an eclipse through public 
stupidity. Mozart’s operas are as dramatic a: 
Wagner’s, and, set delicately and artistically, they 
would oust much rubbish that is still performed, Ye 
this season in London the two or three performaneg 
of Mozart given us were perfunctory in the extreme: 
the vulgarity of the presentation of Don Giovannj 
being specially noteworthy. The three cycles of 
Wagner's Ring helped, of course, to crowd Mozart, 
Gluck, and Meyerbeer into a nutshell; and Weber— 
poor Weber—is never accorded a night. The time, 
we suppose, will come, and the man. M. de Wyzewa 
has also a readable paper on Schubert, but we cay 
scarcely call it other than readable. The fact js 
that musical criticism in general has never yet found 
a great exponent. Even Wagner's “ Beethoven” 
gives the reader the sensation of being plunged 
under water and held there; Liszt on Chopin is 
florid in an atrocious way. Berlioz is entertaining 
when he tells us not of music, but of life. And 
M. de Wyzewa ?—well, if he is on the surface of 
things, at least his surface is graceful and presented 
agreeably and always with good taste. 


THE TIRAH CAMPAIGN. 


By Colonel H. D. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


THe CAMPAIGN IN TrRAn, 1897-1898. 
Hutchinson. 


Sm WILLIAM LOCKHART'S expedition against the 
Orakzais and Afridis has already formed the subject 
of more than one volume based on letters to the 
Press; but it was so remarkable an achievement 
that it well deserved some more mature and 
definitive record. Colonel Hutchinson is Director 
of Military Education in India, and is a practised 
writer of military history. He went through the 
campaign himself, and instead of rushing at once 
into print, he has talked and read about it since. 
His book, therefore, raises expectations which, we 
are bound to say, are to some extent disappointed. 
It consists mainly of letters which he contributed to 
The Times ; and as a war correspondent he cannot 
be ranked high. Mr. Lionel James’s account, re- 
viewed in these columns on April 23rd, gives a far 
more vivid picture of the several episodes of the 
expedition, while the illustrations in the present 
volume will not compare with Mr. James’s admirable 
sketches. Colonel Hutchinson would have done 
better to recast his material into a well-ordered 
narrative, and substitute final conclusions for passing 
impressions. 

Not but what these passing impressions have 4 
certain interest of their own. For instance, after 
the easy capture of the Arhanga Pass we are told 
that the Afridis, though dashing and brave soldiers 
under British leadership, are “no better than any 
other wild tribe, and decidedly inferior to some— 
the Waziris, for example—when left to themselves. 
But by the time the foot of the Bara Valley wa 
reached we have a very different appreciation :— 


We are too much accustomed to think of the tribes on ou 
frontier as an undisciplined rabble to be treated with contempt, 
and brushed aside with ease, whenever we. choose to advance 
against them in lordly fashion. We have learnt now that the 
conditions no longer exist which warranted such a belief. We 
have seen that the Afridis and Orakzais are practically as well 
armed as ourselves, except that at present they possess Bo 
artillery ; that they can shoot as straight as our own men; that 
they can skirmish a great deal better than most of them; and 
that they are enterprising and bold, and thoroughly understand 
how to make the best use of the natural advantages whieh thelr 
woods and mountains and rocky defiles, and their freedom from 
the cares of transports (sic) and hospitals, and such like wnpet 
menta, give them. 

Happily there is good reason to believe that this 
increased respect for the enemy was mutual. he 
affair of Dargai, mismanaged as it was, served to 
show the tribesmen that with everything in thell 
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favour they could not hope to hold their positions ; 
and they found that, however they might sting the 
British lion, they could not prevent his going where 
he pleased. As Sir William Lockhart said in his 
farewell order :— 

The boast of the tribes was that no foreign army, Moghal, 
Afghan, Persian or British, had ever penetrated, or could ever 
penetrate, their country; but after carrying three strong 

sitions, and being for weeks subsequently engaged in daily 
skirmishes, the troops succeeded in visiting every portion of 
Tirah. 

Similarly, Lord Granby wrote two months after 
Calloden :— 

The Duke has now shown the gentlemen of Scotland, who 
gave out that the Highlands were inaccessible to any but their 
own people, that not only the infantry can follow rebel High- 
landers into their mountains, but that horse upon an occasion 
commanded by him find nothing impracticable. 


We may hope that, as in that case so in this, no 
repetition of the lesson will be necessary. 

Without discussing the merits of the frontier 
policy of the Government, Colonel Hutchinson finds 
the main cause of the troubles in the demarcation of 
the boundary. This was as distasteful to the Amir 
as it was irritating to the tribes, and the latter 
counted upon, and to some extent received at first, 
the Amir’s support. ‘ This is the time to gain the 
object of your Highness,” the Afridis said in their 
appeal to him in September; but by that time he 
had decided to give them no encouragement. The 
correspondence of the Mullahs, found in Saiyid 
Akbar’s house in the Waran valley, is very curious 
and instructive. 

In a final chapter Colonel Hutchinson reviews 
the tactical lessons to be drawn from the campaign. 
Here and elsewhere he gives interesting letters from 
officers of different corps describing their own per- 
sonal experience. The great tactical problem in this 
kind of warfare is not how to advance, but how to 
retire :— 


It was the practice with those regiments who knew the 
business best, in a retirement to cover the withdrawal of com- 
panies hy selected men, who fired independently until their 
company was established in its new position in rear, and then, 
rising all together after a final volley, raced back to their 
supports, and invariably got away safely before the Afridis 
realised that they had gone. 


For such work, and, indeed, for all purposes, 
the Gurkha scouts were of the utmost value :— 


Being trained mountaineers and accustomed to guerilla war- 
fare, they were able to climb the most precipitous hills, lie in 
ambush at night, and surpass the tribesmen in their own tacties. 


The average British soldier, on the other hand, 
was far from being a master of this craft, and there 
is much to be said for Colonel Hutchinson’s sugges- 
tion that “light companies” should be revived. 

Good plans are given of the several actions, and 
there is an excellent general map of the country, 
which itself testifies to the success of the expedition. 
A word of praise, too, should be given to the photo- 
graphs of Gurkhas—“ the raw material” and “the 
finished article.” 





THE LAW OF THE PRESS. 


THE Law or tHe Press. A Digest of the Law affecting 
Newspapers in Engiand, India and the Colonies, with a 
Chapter on Foreign Press Codes, By Joseph R. Fisher 
and J. Andrew Strahan. Second Edition. London: 
William Clowes & Sons, 

Messrs, FisHER AND STRAHAN’S book was received 

With such wide and well-deserved favour when it 

rst appeared in 1891 that we need not do more 

“Man welcome the new edition. A great part of 

it has been practically rewritten, especially the 
Pters regarding advertisements and the special 

contracts which affect newspaper men. It is on 
ése side-subjects that the book will be most 

Practically useful. The statement of the law of 
l, while excellent so far as it goes, is scant 








compared with that in Mr. Odgers’s excellent book, 
and there are two or three good books on copyright, 
which may be within an editor’s reach; but on these 
special matters a book like this is of very real 
service both to journalists and lawyers. 

The chapters on Colonial Law are well done, 
when due consideration is given to the difiiculties in 
getting the facts together. It may not be easy to 
believe that, though by Imperial statute the British 
Museum ought to receive a copy of every book 
published in the Empire, the law reports of several 
of the self-governing colonies in which millions of 
British money are invested cannot be found in any 
library in the United Kingdom, while even the 
statutes are often years in finding their way to 
England. Yet that this is so the reviewer has 
ascertained by painful experience, and Messrs. Fisher 
and Strahan have had to resort to the method of 
circularising members of the Institute of Journalists 
for information. It is rather curious, by the way, 
to find an account of the Press-law of the South 
African Republic, under the head of “ Colonial Press 
Law,” immediately followed by the further state- 
ment—“ An appeal lies from the Colonial Supreme 
Courts to the Queen in Council.” Mr. Henry Hess 
might try an appeal to the Judicial Committee by 
way of testing the meaning of suzerainty. It would 
be what is called a sporting appeal, but the re- 
sponsibility for advising it must rest on Messrs. 
Fisher and Strahan, and cannot be shared by us. 

When writing on foreign law, the authors might 
surely have with advantage included some notes on 
the law of the United States. Many people would 
like to know, for instance, whence precisely the 
power of censorship during war time is derived, and, 
strange as it may seem, having regard to the prac- 
tical record of the States in those respects, some of 
the American books on Libel and Copyright are at 
least as good as our best. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRESS. 


FasHION IN Parts: THE Various PHASES OF FEMININE 
TasTES AND AUsTHETICS. By Octave Uzanne. Trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Lloyd. London: W. Heinemann. 


CARLYLE, in one of his best known and most 
characteristic works, discussed the philosophy of 
clothes; but that strange jumble of metaphysics, 
wit, buffoonery, and sociology known in English 
literature as “ Sartor Resartus” is quite other than 
the volume before us. This chronicles the changes 
in dress during a century in Paris; it is copiously 
and splendidly illustrated, and altogether a very at- 
tractive production. “Tis no mere collection of 
fashion plates or Journals des Modes ; an attempt is 
made to show that even political and social change 
influenced attire. And thus incidentally you have 
much information as to the social life and habits of 
the people. You learn how the lesser details of 
human life went on under the tremendous upheavals 
of the Revolution and the Napoleonic era. Much of 
the Revolution was mere negation; then it harked 
back on Greek and Roman traditions; thus the 
fashion tried to follow “the harmonious lines of 
Grecian beauty,” dresses were transparent, the body 
was left as free as possible. Under Napoleon a 
social hierarchy existed as complicated as under the 
old régime ; it was a military despotism, and military 
uniform set the fashion. When the Bourbons re- 
turned there were huge changes ; every fashionable 
lady’s dress in some way or other recalled the re- 
storation of the old order. There were white scarfs 
and cockades, Henri IV. hats with snow-white 
plumes, garlands of lilies for the hair, rings with 
loyal inscriptions, and so forth. But then Paris was 
occupied for a considerable time by foreign soldiers, 
and these brought with them Polish, Russian, 
and British costumes, which were eagerly imitated. 
We still look Parisward for new styles, but the 
French dandy has his clothes cut in London—no 
new change, as this volume tells us. 
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But perhaps the side eddies of fashion are the 
most interesting and curious. The Reign of Terror 
was scarcely over before its excesses were mocked 
and parodied at the notorious Bal des Victimes 
held at the Hédtel Richelieu under the Directory. 
Everyone here bowed « la victime, “in imitation of 
the movement of a condemned person when the 
executioner rolls him on to the plank and pushes his 
head through the fatal opening.” Then there was 
the coiffure & la victime, an imitation of the hair 
cropped by Sanson as prelude to the end. Some 
ladies tied a narrow slip of red round their neck, to 
suggest the stroke of the knife, a prank which 
possibly suggested to Dumas the idea of his story, 
“La Femme au Collier de Velours.” How easy to 
fancy those ghastly mummers victims of the Terror 
galvanised into life again! 

Towards the other end of the period, in the 
horrors of the siege of Paris and the Commune, 
there was significant evidence that the passions 
which produce great excesses are still ready to 
burst forth on fit occasion. These disasters affected 
dress, but it was to sober and purify it. Simplicity, 
dignity, modesty, were the dominant ideas. The 
wild extravagance of the Second Empire, its crino- 
lines, its trains, among women, the gaudy-coloured 
pantaloons of the men, the fantastic dresses of 
the children, disappeared as by magic. And al- 
though with peace and prosperity new fashions 
were speedily developed, they have never again 
risen, or rather fallen, to the same oddness or 
ugliness. So, at least, it seems to us; but just as 
there is nothing so grotesquely antique as last 
week’s newspaper, so there is nothing so hopelessly 
out of date as last year's fashion. Old preachers 
were wont to repress the instincts of vanity in 
their fair hearers by allusion to skeletons and graves 
and cheerful hints as to the ultimate destination 
of those who profited not by their warnings. It 
were more elegant, more delicate, and even more 
effectual, to dwell, with copious illustrations, on 
extinct fashions. Then would the fair ones exclaim 
with a shudder, “‘ What guys we must have looked!” 


FICTION, 


THe Rep Axe. By S. R. Crockett. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

THe Loves or THE LADY ARABELLA. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. London: Maemillan & Co. 


JANE FOuLLeTT. London: John 


Macqueen. 


Mr. CRocKETT has broken new ground in his story 
of “The Red Axe.” We are introduced to medixval 
Germany, and to the little wars of rival dukes and 
princes, each a despot in his own dominions. The 
story we are told is that of Hugo Gottfried, the only 
son of old Gottfried, executioner-in-chief to the 
great Duke Casimir of Wolfsberg. The office of 
executioner was, in those days, one of high power 
and dignity, though he who held it was, not un- 
naturally, loathed rather than loved. Young Hugo 
dwelt alone with his father in the gloomy turret 
allotted to them in the Wolfsberg until there came a 
day when the executioner, claiming his right to 
have the life of one doomed person given to him as 
ransom, rescued a child who would otherwise have 
shared her father’s death. This father was none 
other than a neighbouring prince whom Duke 
Casimir had despoiled, and whose life he took. But 
young Hugo was brought up in ignorance of the fact 
that the little playmate who lived under his father’s 
roof was, in her own right, a princess. In his eyes 
she was achild of misfortune, having no protector 
but the grim old executioner of the Wolfsberg, and 
as such the youth in due time learned to love 
her. It will be seen that Mr. Crockett has con- 
structed a strong situation on which to build 
his story, nor has he lost the art of making 
that story vivid and interesting from beginning to 
end. In whatever else he may fail, Mr. Crockett in- 
variably succeeds in telling a tale in such a manner 


By George Wemyss. 





| 
as to absorb the attention of his reader, [Ip « 
Red Axe” the narrative flows on in an impetuous 
stream, in which scene after scene, each highly 
wrought and more or less dramatic, flashes before 
our eyes. We shall not reveal the plot, but we may 
refer to that moment, the climax of the tale, when 
Hugo Gottfried, having through his father’s death 
inherited his hateful office, is called upon, as his first 
act of duty, to slay the woman whom he loves, 
Mr. Crockett fairly revels in a scene so intensely 
dramatic, and he paints it for us with a vigour ang 
picturesqueness not to be denied. How the lovers 
escape from that fierce ordeal the reader must dis. 
cover for himseif. It is sufficient to say that the 
mode of escape is as dramatic and unexpected as the 
whole scene. We do not say that “The Red Axe” 
is the best book that Mr. Crockett has yet written, 
It lacks the more delicate touches and shades of 
colour which distinguish some of his other stories, 
Perhaps the traces of hurry are to be distinguished 
here and there. But if the work is broad in style, 


and the colours are sometimes laid on with q | 


slapdash hand, there is a splendid vigour in the 
workman’s touch, and an unfailing eye for the 
picturesque and the interesting. “The Red Axe” 


may not be a great work of art; it will hardly | 
rank among the masterpieces of to-day; but it | 


is an admirable story, told with sustained vigour 
and skill. 
There is a faint flavour of “ The Memoirs of a 


Lady of Quality” about the story entitled “The | 
It deals with the | 
adventures of two midshipmen in the English navy | 


Loves of the Lady Arabella.” 


during the great war, and with the fortunes and 


misfortunes which attended their love affairs. It | 
was the misfortune of both the young shipmates | 
to fall desperately in love with Lady Arabella | 


Stormont, the beautiful ward and great-niece of 
Admiral Sir Peter Hawkshaw. 


to be cured of his passion at an early date, and to 


transfer his attentions to Lady Arabella’s cousin, | 
But the other © 
young man, Giles Vernon, was less happy. His | 
infatuation for the lovely and fascinating Lady © 
Arabella only grew the stronger as the evidences of © 
her utter heartlessness increased, until at last it led © 
him, in a moment of frenzy, to attempt the abduc- © 


the gentle and attractive Daphne. 


tion of the heiress with a view to a marriage at 


Gretna Green. In those good old days the abduction © 


of an heiress was a capital offence, and though Lady 
Arabella had suffered no real harm at the hands of 


her ardent wooer, and in spite of the fact that her © 
friends were most anxious to forgive him, she | 
insisted upon having the law of him; and the law, | 
not being in a particularly benignant mood, gave | 


her what she wanted, and duly sentenced Master 
Giles Vernon to be hanged at York. 


opprobrium at the time by her vindictiveness and 
cruelty to the man who loved her, will hardly 


stand higher in the esteem of the reader of | 


this story. She was, in truth, a detestable person; 
and though we cannot deny that such a womad 
has really lived, we are thankful to believe that 
she is a Very rare specimen of her sex. Despite the 
odious character of the chief person of the story, 


“The Loves of the Lady Arabella” is a very pleasant | 


tale of more than common merit. The scenes at 
sea, in the earlier part of the story, are descr! 

with great spirit, and the minor characters, if come 
what conventional, are drawn with excellent skill. 
There are one or two blunders in the book, due, we 
imagine, to the fact that the author is an AmericaD. 
It is more than one night's coach-ride from Y ork to 
Gretna Green ; and in those days, when people = 
sentenced to be hanged, they did not defer “ 
execution for a fortnight. To be sentenced to — “ 
anywhere more than a day's ride from — 
meant that the sentence was absolutely irrevocabl® 


It was the happy | 
fortune of one of the youths, Richard Glyn by name, 


How he } 
escaped his fate is a story told with so much spirit | 
that the reader tingles with suspense until the end | 
is reached. The Lady Arabella, who earns popular | 
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——__— 
Tbe author of “ Jane Follett,” though she still 
jsssomething to learn concerning the art of novel- 
griting, has, at any rate, mastered the very important 
stof being interesting. She shows, moreover, in this 
rally pathetic story an understanding of her own sex 
jd an appreciation of its many virtues which cause 
the reader to smile at the masculine pseudonym on 
the title-page, for “ George Wemyss” cannot hope 
by its adoption to deceive anybody who chances to 
wad her clever novel. Many a little touch betrays 
the woman in the author, rendering the simple subter- 
fage transparent as daylight. But, whatever may 
ie the personality of this writer, it is clear that she 
sesses many qualifications as a novelist, and 
‘Jane Follett” gives cause for hope that, with 
farther experience, she may develop her talent to 
purpose. The story relates an episode in the 
life of a good woman, and from the very first page 
itis tending towards tragedy. Mrs. Strangway, the 
rmther faded wife of a handsome man much her 
junior, has just made the discovery that her husband 
grieves passionately over his childlessness. Cut to 
the heart by the pain of this discovery, the poor 
wife suddenly determines to efface herself from 
his life, to leave him free to begin, as it were, all 
over again; for, in the madness of her misery, Mrs. 
Strangway does not stay to consider in how 
gnomalous a position her husband will really be 
placed by her flight. The distraught creature flees 
fom her home, feigning to have drowned herself, 
and henceforward she is dead to her husband, who, 
indeed, actually supposes himself to be a widower. 
Under the assumed name of Miss Jane Follett, and 
efectually disguised with dyed hair, Mrs. Strang- 
way seeks employment in a distant part of England ; 
and from the day of her flight she looks no more 
upon the beloved face of her husband. But her ill- 
considered project threatens to work very badly, 
for the unsuspecting “ widower,’ after a decent 
interval of mourning, falls in love, and offers mar- 
riage to a certain charming girl, Haddie Reeves. 
4s a crowning blow to his first wife comes the 
knowledge of this engagement, which her own folly 
bas brought about. Worst of all, the girl whom 
her husband loves is her own beloved friend and 
enefactress. The situation is desperate, and only 
me way out of the impasse presents itself to Mrs. 
Strangway in her anguish. She takes that way of 
ecape—a way that testifies to her complete self- 
ucrifice and unfailing love. The tragic tale is very 
ympathetically told, with grace of feeling and 
charm of manner; and if the plot may seem unduly 
uelodramatic, that defect finds compensation in the 
vividness of the interest aroused by poor Jane 
follett, the animation of the dialogue, and the per- 
vading air of romance that surrounds the story. 





























































YORE NOVEMBER REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


for comprehensiveness on the great political topics 
of the day the Fortnightly Review this month bears 
of the palm. As regards the Fashoda question, 
Yr, Lionel Decle, “ speaking as a Frenchman,” ridi- 
cules the idea of a French trans-African empire from 
the Atlantic to Abyssinia, carefully protected as it 
vould be from foreign enterprise for the benefit of 
the French colonists who would never care to come ; 
and, “ speaking as an English Imperialist,” made so 
Yeighteen years of travel in British territory, he 
‘ttols the coming British trans-African empire 
‘aching from the Cape to Cairo, and appends a few 
eloquent figures. In the past ten years Britain has 
‘quired 1,330,000 square miles of territory in Africa. 
tshould now take eighty-one days to traverse the 
‘tance from Capetown to Cairo; in 1905 it will 
‘ly take forty-three. The only drawback is the 
Corman district on Lake Tanganyika; but Mr. Decle 
ks this might be exchanged for Walfisch Bay, 
Vhereby the Germans might effectually open up 
Ataraland. The only objection we can see is that 
itaraland is hardly worth opening up, but 
mobably the German colonial enthusiasts think 





























otherwise. The late Mr. Ramsden’s Diary of the 
Siege of Santiago, here concluded, gives in plain, curt 
language a vivid impression of the loathsome horrors 
endured by the non-combatants. Mr. Lawson 
writes a luminous and distinctly hopeful article 
on the present situation in Cape politics. ‘An 
Anglo-Parisian journalist,” in a rather sketchy study 
of “ France of To-day,” incidentally warns us against 
militant Dreyfusards with their own axes to 
grind ; and Judge O'Connor Morris welcomes the re- 
port of the Fry Commission as offering means of 
escape from the Irish land policy of the last seventeen 
years. Mr. Down’s “ Adventures at the Klondike” 
leaves us with the impression that it is best to stay 
away, but, having gone, one should not dig but min- 
ister to diggers. It contains much detail that is inter- 
esting, some painfully so—e.g. Dawson City cannot be 
drained, because the subsoil is always frozen, and, 
were a drain cut in it, the heat arising from the de- 
composition of the sewage would thaw all the founda- 
tions. Ofthe rest we can only notice Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s “ Stéphane Mallarmé "—we gather that the 
poet, a non-musical Wagner, aimed at raising his 
readers through the use of words to apprehend the 
inexpressible; Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s effective 
review of the Secondary Education Bills now before 
the public, with its urgent appeal to us all to realise 
the importance of the subject and to study it; and 
Mr. George Wyndham’s spirited presentation of 
Elizabethan adventure. 

The Nuova Antologia of Rome has an article on 
the physical education of the youth of ancient Rome, 
by Prof. Mosso, of Turin. Its chief interest to the 
non-classical reader is its contention that bookwork 
is overdone in the education of modern Italy, and 
that, weaklings being more dangerous than illiterates, 
there should be more physical training and less 
school. Here is a text for a lecture on the differ- 
ences between ancient and modern civilisation— 
differences which we cannot but think Prof. Mosso 
ignores. For this reason, if for no other, the article 
repays study. So do Signor Ferraris’s suggestions 
for regulating the Italian currency, while Signor 
Ojetti enlightens Italian public opinion, in a very 
satisfactory and accurate manner, on America during 
the war. : 

The Revista Politica e Letteraria also deals with 
the currency problem in an article notable for its 
hopefulness of tone, but less specific in its recom- 
mendations. There are some temperate remarks on 
Italian emigration, and a suggestion of an inter- 
national colony for Anarchists which it is difficult to 
read with patience. If the unnamed writer will 
study the history of Norfolk Island, or of New 
Caledonia, he will acquire some faint idea of what 
such a place would become in reality. 

In the New Century Review, which is better this 
month than last, the best item is a group of 
electioneering stories, some of them amusing enough. 
An article on Hawaii, by two well-known Legitimists, 
seemed also to promise amusement, but all we can 
say of it is that its morals are sounder than its 
politics. However much we may disapprove of the 
Hawaiian revolution, a revival of the dormant Anglo- 
French protectorate over the islands would have 
been really ingenious in its inappropriateness. We 
like also Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s researches into the 
topography of “ Pickwick”—a curious testimony to 
the perennial power of Dickens. 

In the Law Magazine and Review we can only 
specify an important paper by Sir Edward Fry, 
concluding in favour of private rather than State- 
aided initiative in the settlement of labour disputes ; 
and a paper by Mr. T. Baty, putting forward— 
—temperately enough—the French side of the 
Fashoda problem.—The New Ireland Review keeps 
Father Mathew’s memory green; keeps up the 
study of folk-lore; and notices the competition of 
English and Irish co-operative societies in butter- 
making—a struggle which may have a very im- 
portant bearing on the future of Irish industry. 

In The Gentleman’s Magazine Mr. Edward Lunn, 
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writing of the progress of the Russian Empire, 
dwells especially upon the improvement in railways, 
which is to a great extent due to Prince Hilkoff, the 
present Minister of Communications. The latter 
worked for three or four years as an engineer on 
American railways, and thus fitted himself for his 
post. Mr. E. H. Parker describes the government of 
China in an article which was written before the 
recent coup d'éiat took place, but to which has been 
added an historical explanation of the “ revolution ” 
in the palace. “ The French and Sierra Leone” and 
“The Heraldic Aspect of Scott’s Poetical Works” 
are subjects of other articles. Mr. Edward Peacock, 
carrying out the wish of the poet Rogers, collects 
the epigrams of Dr. Mansel, Master of Trinity 
and Bishop of Bristol.—Mr. Michael MacDonagh 
in Macmillan’'s Magazine tells some good stories 
to verify his statement that, despite the Irish 
temperament, love-making in Ireland is really 
a calm and placid business. There is a great 
deal of pathos in an unsigned contribution, “ Wolf 
Charlie,” a sketch from life. Dr, Eugene S. Yonge, 
discussing the relations between crime and insanity, 
points out the value of the system, which has been 
successful in many parts of America, of treating the 
instinctive criminal for his mental deficiency instead 
of merely punishing him. Other contributors are 
Messrs. Spencer Brodhurst, Frederick Boyle, Stephen 
Gwynn, G. A. Levett-Yeats, and Cecil Lowis, the 
latter contributing a portion of his serial story.—In 
The Argosy Miss Isabella Fyvie Mayo, responding to 
the paper on “ Psychic Recognition ” which appeared 
last month, records a mystery of memory. Miss 
Alice Quarry gives a sketch of Chopin, and the Rev. 
E. J. Hardy describes a visit to Waterloo. “Colonel 
Fane’s Secret” is continued, and there are, in 
addition, several complete stories. 

The Cornish Magazine is good. One of its most 
interesting features, the account of an interview 
with Mr. George Tangye, appears under the title of 
“ Romance in Hard Metal.” The story of the Tangye 
engineering works certainly justifies the title. An- 
other good article is Mr. Arthur Norway's “ Heroic 
Actions of Lord Exmouth.” Amongst other con- 
tributors are Messrs. W. E. Henley and H. D. Lowry. 
—To Harper's Magazine a British officer contributes 
his third paper on “Social Life in the British 
Army.” The first two papers dealt with the 
officers ; the third deals with the life led by the 
men of the rank and file. Lieutenant J. C. Fremont, 
U.S.N., gives a sketch of torpedo-boat service in the 
late war, during which no chance occurred of prov- 
ing the value of the torpedo in action. Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie, LL.D., writes of some recent explorations, 
dwelling especially upon the expeditions of Dr. 
Sven Hedin and Mr. A. H. Savage Landor. Mr. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun deals with the eastward 
expansion of the United States, and Mr. Sidney 
Whitman contributes an article on Bismarck. Messrs. 
Frederic Remington, Julian Ralph, and Miss 
Margaret Deland supply fiction.—One of the most 
interesting articles in Chambers’s Journal, which as 
usual contains much variety, is Mr. T. H. S. Escott’s 
reminiscences of royalties whom he has seen. Major- 
General Sir Edmund du Cane, K.C.B., writes of 
“Penal Sentences,” An unsigned paper on “ Writers 
for the Young,” and a history of Balnacraig during 
the troubled days which followed Culloden, are both 
good. Another anonymous writer compares the 
condition of life prevailing now with the state of 
things which existed in 1798. There are several 
complete stories, and “The Ship-Breakers” is con- 
cluded.—In Longman’s Magazine Mr. Rider Haggard 
continues his record of a farmer’s year. Mr. S. G. 
Tallentyre begins a series of papers on the “ Great 
Letter Writers” with an account of Horace Walpole, 
Mr. Andrew Lang in “ At the Sign of the Ship” 
discusses various matters, Mrs. Percy Frankland 
writes of “ Some Poisons and their Prevention,” and 
Miss M. E. Francis contributes “A Dorsetshire 
Pastoral.” Mr. Walter Raymond’s excellent serial 
“Two Men o’ Mendip ” is continued. 





Mr. P. A. Wright Henderson in Blackwood’ 
Magazine gives an account of a troll in Norwa 
trolling being “a form of angling derided and 
despised by the ignorant, and that in proportion to 
their ignorance.” To appreciate the article, how. 
ever, it is not necessary to be an angler, as the 
writer does not confine himself to piscatorial matters 
Another contributor relates that chapter of Chinese 
history in which the Empress Dowager has played 
so important a part., As other items of the contents 
must be mentioned papers which deal with Tenny- 
son’s poetry in its connection with Lincolnshire 
scenery ; the Press and Finance ; and John Chamber- 
lain, a letter-writer of the Elizabethan age. The 
somewhat painful “ Autobiography of a Child” js 
continued. — Temple Bar contains the conclusion 
of Mr. Maarten Maartens’ serial “ Her Memory,” 
and the beginning of a story by Mr, Egerton 
Castle. An unsigned article which deals with 
“Optimists and Pessimists” is long but interest- 
ing, and Mr. L. E. Steele’s “In the Country of 
Laurence Sterne” is also good. There are other 
articles dealing with various subjects and one or two 
short stories.—In The Century, Captain Charles 
Dwight Sigsbee, U.S.N., the commander of the 
Maine, gives personal experiences of the late war, 
and Lieutenant B. A. Fiske, of the Petrel, explains 
why the Americans won at Manila. Mr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler writes of the boyhood of Alexander the 
Great and the assassination of Philip. Mr. Talcott 
Williams contributes a paper on Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
“Lowell's Impressions of Spain” and “Life and 
Society in Old Cuba” are subjects of other articles. 
Messrs. Mark Twain, F. Marion Crawford, Frank R. 
Stockton,S. Weir Mitchell,and Paul Leicester Ford are 
allamongst the contributorsto this month’s number.— 
In The Idler, Mr. C. A. Healy writes of Alfred Dreyfus, 
and, under the title of “The Lady of Achilleon,” 
Mr. A. de Burgh contributes a memoir of the late 
Empress of Austria. Mr. Fred Whishaw’s “At the 
Court of Catherine the Great,” and “ The Trials of 
the Bantocks,” by Mr. G. S. Street, are continued. 
*“A Day at Kingsclere” will interest sporting men. 
The members of the “ Idler’s Club ”—Messrs. Jerome 
K. Jerome, W. L. Alden, Justin McCarthy, M.P., and 
A. H. Lawrence—discuss the subject of “ Bores.”— 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in Scribner's Magazine, 
describes the Porto Rican campaign, and Captain 
F’, E. Chadwick deals with the work of the Navy in 
the war. Miss Ada Cone, writing of “ The Woman's 
Paris,” gives some interesting statistics of French 
dress exportation. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s “ Red 
Rock” is concluded. Other contributors are Messrs. 
Walter Wyckoff and Henry Cabot Lodge. 





RICHARD III. 
History OF THE Lire AND REIGN or Rrcwarp III. By James Gairdner, 
Cambridge : The University Press. 

Mr. GAIRDNER’s name is a guarantee of sound historical 
work, and one can have nothing but praise for his new and 
revised edition of ‘“‘Tho Life and Reign of Richard IIL 

Richard was one of the first characters to whom the process of 
historical whitewashing was applied; but such efforts find no 
appreciation here. On all essential points, Mr. Gairdner thinks, 
the portraits of Gloucester which Sir Thomas More and 
Shakespeare have limned for us are accurate and trustworthy. 
Richard, indeed, had vigour and ability; he ruled the kingdom 
well, and, had he come fairly by the crown, might have made an 
excellent monarch. He gained his position by the murder of 
his nephews—of this the evidence is overw elming—and he 
hesitated at nothing in the effort to maintain his place. An 
interesting account of Perkin Warbeck—“ that cockatrice of a 
king,” to use Lord Bacon’s strange phrase—is added. Here, 
again, the popular view is maintained. Mr. Gairdner agrees 
that the aspirant to the throne was a mere pretender. He ote 
a letter from him, never before published, which very conclusively 
settles the matter. 





THE MONKS OF TO-DAY. - 
Li MopERN Monastery. By Joseph McCabe, formerly Very 
ait "te. Father Antony, O.S.F. Leoten: Grant Richards. 
Upon the taste of Mr. McCabe in revealing all pone = 
seen and heard of modern monastic life in England an a 
Continent we are not called upon to make avy comment. 
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— 
gs to testing his statements about monastic life, we are somewhat 
sta disadvantage, because, though all that goes on in a modern 
doister is not necessarily hidden from one placed in the outer 
sorld of affairs, many incidents of life in such institutions must 
he such as only a monk or ex-monk has been enabled to observe. 
But no critic who knows his business can feel any doubt of the 
piquaney of Mr. McCabe’s volume. Its author has a light touch 
and 8 genuine gift of anecdotal writing ; when he started to 
eater the cloister, J ournalism (“ smartly ” dressed) ought to have 
yaited round the corner for him, and then pounced down upon 
him at the critical moment with Amazonian precision. 

Mr. MeCabe begins his book by telling us how modern 
monasteries come into existence; he would have us believe some 
range stories of founders of churches and other ecclesiastical 
institutions. The one which we like is that of a Franciscan, 
Brother Patrick, who laid a considerable portion of the founda- 
tions of the Franciscan church at Manchester with his own 
hands. Next our author describes the accommodation of a 
modern monastery ; Americans may be pained at reading of a 
Franciscan cupboard called “hell” to which Mr. McCabe has 
seen books by Fenimore Cooper and Hawthorne consigned ; 
wine merchants will be sorry to hear that “the wine cellar of 
the modern friar is but a ghost of its former self in the happy 
ages of faith.’ Mr. McCabe gives us another chapter on the 
fare of the brethren: we regret to hear that the cooking in 
modern monasteries is rarely good, because monks thereby have 
the same temptation that laymen often have to mistake dyspepsia 
for the monitions of rigid principles or the pangs of conscience ; 
we know that more cantankerous Puritans have been made by 
English cooking than by uncharitable sermons and tracts. The 
chapter on the social life of friars is one of the most entertaining 
in the book; after reading it we feel as if we had seen the 
intense excitement of the brethren over a game of dominoes, and 
had heard a certain monk ask a visitor from Chicago, in all 
innocence, whether lions and tigers troubled that city. Many 
curious details of the financial management of modern 
monasteries are to be found in a chapter on ‘‘ Maintenance of 
the Brethren.” The remainder of Mr. McCabe’s book deals with 
the daily employments of monks, with their domestic arrange- 
ments, with the discipline and punishments to which they are 
subjected, and with the existing arrangements for the visitation 
of monasteries and the election of officials. The volume abounds 
in touches of humour; Mr. MeCabe is evidently the kind of 
man who could write a very readable novel. As it is, he must 
be prepared to find some up-to-date writer of fiction taking 
hints of seenes and characters from the book before us, which 
ought to have had an index. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
THE career of one of the most honoured and unselfish women 
in the Queen’s reign appears in Mr, Pratt’s monograph on 
“Catherine Gladstone.” The book is written with sympathy 
and good taste, though seareely from intimate knowledge. It 
deseribes Mrs. Gladstone’s life not merely as the wife of the 
greatest Liberal statesman of the century, but as a woman 
inspired from first to last with the enthusiasm of humanity and 
the desire to use her wide, and at one time almost unique, 
influence to the advantage of the desolate and oppressed. All 
the world knows a part at least of Mr. Gladstone's debt to the 
woman who upheld and cheered him through the stress and 
strain of his strenuous and brilliant public life, and most people 
know something at least of Mrs. Gladstone’s own work as a 
practical philanthropist. The marriage took place in the year 
when Macaulay described Mr. Gladstone as the rising hope of 
the stern, unbending Tories, and for nearly three-score years 
Mrs. Gladstone shared with rare devotion in the labours and 
anxieties incident to a position of supreme responsibility in the 
councils of the nation. She found time, however, in far-off 


* CATHERINE GLADSTONE: Her Lire. Goop Works, and Porrtican 
Errorts. By Edwin A. Pratt. Illustrated. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 

OTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE Fyort (FreNcH Conao). By R. E. 
Dennett ; with an Introduction by Mary H. Kingsley. Tlustrated. 
London : David Nutt. 
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years to labour on her own account for the poor, and especially 
for the less fortunate of her own sex, and these pages throw 
into relief the quality and extent of such services. We are 
bound to confess, however, to a feeling of disappointment with 
the book; for Mr. Pratt is guilty of sins of omission. He tells 
us little that is new, and his pages are barren to a surprising 
extent alike of picturesque incident or impressive anecdote. It 
may be that his hand in such directions was stayed; but if a 
book like this were required at all at the present time it seems 
a pity that a more intimate narrative should not have been 
written. We get little more than general statements, and this 
is a matter of regret ; for Mrs. Gladstone is a woman of such 
exceptional personal characteristics and indomitable spirit, that 
the world has a right to know more about her, since, whatever 
record leaps to light, she never can be shamed. 

Mr. Dennett possesses exceptional claims to speak with 
authority on “The Folklore of the Fjort,” for he not only 
has an intimate knowledge of the language of these African 
tribes, but lived for seventeen years in close association with 
them. He has gathered the curious information contained in 
these pages almost exclusively in the two coast provinces which 
lie to the south of the Congo. The whole region seems to be 
steeped in weird superstitious, and the belief in witchcraft is 
universal. It is impossible to bring within the limits of a brief 
paragraph more than a fraction of the folklore which still 
passes unchallenged through men’s minds in that part of 
the world. The Fjort believe that some people possess the 
power or misfortune of being able to change themselves into 
beasts of prey; and stories of quite recent date abound about 
men who in their better moods have admitted that they have 
killed this or that person, and have torn him to pieces. The 
leopard is regarded as the emblem of royal motherhood, for only 
princes can wear that animal’s skin, though its hair is used by 
the people as a charm against smallpox. The people have no 
legend about the Creation except such as can be traced to the 
teachings of pioneer missionaries who have settled in the country 
long ago. A sheaf of fantastic stories make up the bulk of a 
book to which Miss Mary Kingsley contributes an attractive in- 
troduction. She states that during her first visit to Africa she 
came in contact with the Fjort tribes, and that all she saw con- 
firms Mr. Dennett’s statements. She adds that African native 
literature—if such a term may be applied to dialects which have 
no written form—consists of four branches : proverbs, stories, 
riddles, and songs. Burton has told us something about the pro- 
verbs, and Ellis has also collected specimens of the three first- 
named divisions. There is a curious paucity of historical legends 
amongst the West African tribes. Miss Kingsley says that she 
has repeatedly questioned natives about their lack of interest in 
the annals of their tribes, and has always met with the same 
response: “ Why should we trouble ourselves about that? The 
dead lived as we do now. A chief long ago bought, sold, and 
fought; we now buy, sell, and fight. We are here in this world 
—he is gone away.” Not a few of the stories throw into relief 
the moral code which prevails amongst these African tribes. 
They lay stress, for instance, on the duty of reverence io the 
aged, and on the fact that a man ought to shield and sustain 
those dependent upon him, whether he does it by strength of 
hand or cunningness of brain. “The part these stories play in 
the administration of justice is remarkable. They clearly are 
the equivalents to leading cases with us; and just as the English 
would cite A versus B, so the African would cite some such 
story as “The Crocodile and the Hen,” or any other stories 
ending with “And the people said, ‘It was right..” Naturally, 
the art in pleading lies in citing the proper story for the ease- 
one that either puts your client in the light of a misunderstood, 
suffering innocent or your adversary in that of a masquerading 
villain. Mr. Dennett’s book breaks new ground, and is a fresh 
and welcome contribution to the science of folklore. 

In issuing a revised and cheaper edition of “The Life of 
James Thompson (‘B.V.’)” Mr, Salt has both added to and 
subtracted from the edition of 1889. In the interim the 
complete works of the unfortunate author of “The City of 
Dreadful Night” have been published, and the advance quota- 
tions from some of these are no longer necessary. On the other 
hand, Mr. B. Dobell, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and others, have con- 
tributed some new biographical facts. Mr. Salt also prints a 
lengthy letter from Mr. George Meredith, which is perhaps the 
finest appreciation that Thompson has received or will receive. 
“He was,” says Mr. Meredith, “a man of big heart, of such 
entire sincereness that he wrote directly from the impression 
carved in him by his desolate experience of life. Nothing is 
feigned, all is positive. No Inferno could be darker. But the 
practical effect of a greater part of the poems is that of a 
litany of the vaults below. . . Bright achievement was plucked 
out of the most tragic life in our literature.” It is this most 
tragic life of “a brave, good man and true poet; hapless in his 
birth, fighting his best and not failing, though baffled,” that 
Mr. Salt tells with admirable sympathy and insight in the 
modest limits of two hundred small pages. 

Everybody has heard that the Bayeux tapestry was the 
handiwork, in great measure at least, of Queen Matilda, wife of 
William the Conqueror, but this view is dismissed as untenable 
by Mr. Fowke in a historical sketch of the ancient and famous 
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series of seventy-two pictures worked in woollen thread of the 
Battle of Hastings aa the events which led to it. The Bayeux 
tapestry is two hundred and fourteen feet long; and if Matilda 
had called in the aid of all her maids, it is not likely that an arras 
so formidable in extent and ambitions in detail could have been 
worked at Court. William the Conqueror recited his gifts to the 
Church on his deathbed without mention of the Bayeux tapestry, 
nor does Queen Matilda’s will throw any light on the subject. The 
truth is that the earliest mention of this elaborate historical bit of 
embroidery is in 1396, or more than thr’e centuries after the 
Battle of Hastings ; and it was not until the fifteenth century 
that legend began to attribute the tapestry to Queen Matilda. At 
the same time, it seems evident that the work was almost contem- 

orary with the incidents depicted. Mr. Fowke thinks that the 

ayeux tapestry was probably ordered for his cathedral by 
Bishop Odo, brother-in-law of Queen Matilda, and made by Nor- 
man work-people in the city where it still exists and to which it 
has given renown. This book gives a scholarly account of the 
Bayeux tapestry, as well as an explanation of the incidents which 
it portrays. The interest of the volume is heightened by the 
reproduction of plates from photographs, made on the spot, of this 
historical series of embroidered pictures. 

We have received a number of other books, which we can 
only briefly mention. “The Ordeal of Faith” consists of expo- 
sitions of the Book of Job, written with freshness and force by 
the Rev. Silvester Horne, the well-known minister of Kensing- 
ton Chapel.—“ The Immortality of Memory” is the title of the 
first sermon in a volume of manly pulpit addresses by the Dean 
of Norwich. Dr. Lefroy speaks to the point about the moral 
aspect of athletic sports, the ethics of gambling, and other 
themes which touch the life of to-day.—* Household Prayers” 
is a title which explains itself. It belongs to a book intended 
as an aid to family worship, and it seems likely to prove welcome 
where the spirit of utterance is checked.—“ Gassell’s Miniature 
Cyclopedia” has just been issued, as a popular edition, at a 
price which brings it within reach of everyone. The little book 
answers a thousand-and-one practical questions; and as a handy 
and accurate work of reference has strong claims. Space is 
economised by recourse to an ingenious system of symbols and 
abbreviations.—Mr. Henry Grey’s “Key to the Waverley 
Novels” gives a crisp epitome of Scott’s historical tales. The 
novels are arranged in chronological sequence, and an index is 
added of the principal characters.—Mr. Rintoul, one of the 
masters of Clifton College, has just compiled an admirable 
“ Introduction to Practical Physics” for the use of those who 
are engaged in teaching the subject to boys in the earlier years 
of their teens. The manual is based on the laboratory notes 
which have been in use in Clifton for some years past, and the 
agen have been submitted to the criticism of a class of 
ads actually at work. The lessons are carefully graduated, and 
seem to us models of clear statement ; whilst a series of diagrams 
forms a further aid to interpretation.—* Cookery for Common 
Ailments” is a sensible and well-informed manual which de- 
serves to find its way into every household. It explains the 
appropriate kind of diet in the majority of complaints, and 
does so without waste of words, as well as in terms which every- 
one can understand. There is a good index in the volume, and 
many sensible hints in its pages on food and digestion. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








Poems by the late DR. MACDUFF. 


Now Ready. 2 Vols., 7s. 6d. the set. 


Matin and Vesper Bells. 
Earlier and Later Collected Poems (Chiefly Sacred). By 
J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


** Full of spiritual feeling." —C/urch Family Newspaper. y " 
“There is poetry in each. . . . Dr. Macduff's mind was full of pathos 
which comes out quite naturally in these volumes.” —fock. , 
“Two beautiful volumes, which form a fitting memorial of one of whom th 
Church of Scotland is proud. We heartily recommend the work.”—Life and Wor 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; and all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 3 MONTHS, 6 MONTHS, AND 12 MONTHS 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most | Popular Books of the Season 


are now in Circulation. 
PROSPECTUSES OF TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second-hand). ane 
large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presen'® 


30—34, NEW OXFORD STREET; : 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., Londot 
and at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








